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The Duck Hawk on the Palisades 


By WILLIAM COGSWELL CLARKE, New York City 


Falcon, or Duck Hawk, comes to town for the Pigeons that have their 
homes on certain buildings in the city. 

In late December, a Falcon flew over as I crossed Fifth Avenue at Fifty- 
sixth Street. The sun of the early forenoon shone directly on the bird, flying 
rapidly just above the housetops, upward and away. As the bird passed, the 
rich dark plumage, barred in part with brownish yellow, was clearly in view 
against the blue of the winter’s sky; the rapidly beating wings and the tail, 
widespread for the moment, were presented to good advantage. In January, 
in the middle of the day, a Peregrine for some twenty minutes widely circled 
over Sixth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street. 

This bird can easily come down from the Palisades, across the Hudson, to 
the center of the city in ten minutes, he travels with such vigor and swiftness. 
The proximity of the city’s Pigeons, a ready food-supply, makes it more easy 
for the Falcons to pass part of the winter, at least, near one of their summer 
homes. 

In late August, twenty-seven years ago, some haymakers in a Jersey meadow, 
just west of the Palisades, were amazed to.see a Duck Hawk, that was pursuing 
a bird, plunge nearly at their feet into the long grass and bushes. The Falcon, 
in his haste, became entangled, and was caught before he could free himself. 
From his plumage and apparent inexperience, he was presumed to have been 
a young one of that season. 

We kept him for several years in a cage so large that the bird was able to 
exercise, flying from perch to perch. No fear entered into his makeup; his 
equipoise was under no circumstances disturbed. A Red-tailed Hawk, if 
captured, will show a fighting front, but will at the same time manifest fear; 
never so a Peregrine Falcon. What respect this bold and self-possessed bird 
must have commanded in its intimate association with knights and ladies in 
the ancient days of Falconry! 

Our Peregrine, perched upon my wrist, was never rough or at all familiar. 


[ may interest many in Manhattan to know that occasionally a Peregrine 
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He would willingly accept food, and ate with dignity. He always insisted on 
perching on the highest point of an outstretched arm. Because of this, it was 
easy to seem to send the bird, by word of command, from the wrist to the 
shoulder, and to the wrist again. Lowering the arm, the Falcon stepped side- 
ways until the shoulder was gained; and, then elevating the arm, the bird 
would walk back to the wrist. 

Finally, we felt that our Falcon should have his freedom, so we carried him 
up to the Palisades and placed him on the cliff’s edge. He flew out over and 
up the river. We watched him until he faded out of sight in the haze hanging 
over the water. 

Several Falcon couples nest, even today, on the face of the Palisades, 
particularly near Clinton and Ruckman’s Points. For those familiar with the 
location of a Falcon’s nest, it is possible in the breeding-season, by standing 
on the cliff over one of their regular homes, such as the projection of rock just 
north of Clinton Point, to see a swift Peregrine dive from the ledge into the air 
immediately beneath. The bird, wheeling and circling with incredible rapidity, 
rarely sailing, emits a harsh, frequently repeated call of one note. Promptly 
the mate seems, since he possesses such speed, to jump into sight out of space, 
and as the pair circle the female is seen to be the larger. So long as one chooses 
to remain upon the edge of the Palisades, the two birds may be observed 
wheeling and shooting about, now out over the river and now close by; they 
pass with the speed of an arrow, impelled by rapid wing-beats, and at the same 
time calling loudly. 

When viewed in the natural state and usually at some distance, the dark- 
colored, pointed wings, shapely body, short squat neck and head, great speed, 
and general fearlessness, serve to identify this medium-sized bird of the Falcon 
family. The general configuration of pointed wings, constantly flapping, and 
short neck, causes a Duck Hawk to simulate a huge Swallow, especially a 
Tree Swallow. 

In the spring of 1911 we visited Clinton Point first on March 5, but did not 
see a Peregrine. Fearing that too many people now frequent this locality, we 
made several trips to the more remote Ruckman’s Point, where we also failed 
to find any Falcons. On our second visit to Clinton Point, on March 10, the 
day raw and snowy, we were greeted by the welcome and familiar sight of 
a Peregrine diving from a dead, weather-worn cedar-tree, projecting from the 
face of the cliff. On April 9, the male flew from the cliff to his favorite tree, 
uttering his call, and sat in full view. While perched, the sound that he made 
resembled a whistling scream. These birds’ solicitude for their nest, as evi- 
denced by their loud calls, tends to accomplish anything but its concealment. 

This day, looking‘ into a deep horizontal opening half-way up the cliff, the 
female Falcon was discovered sitting on her nest. We watched her with our 
glass for some time. The bed upon which she had placed her eggs was bordered 
in front with green grass and overhung by projecting rocks. Since vegetation 
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is not present in similar clefts in the rock face of the Palisades, in which earth 
falling from above cannot lodge, it is probable that the remnants of food left 
by these birds year after year have formed sufficient soil to give grass an oppor- 
tunity to flourish—silent but convincing testimony that Peregrines have 
always, figuratively speaking, fed and raised their broods upon this shelf over- 
looking the Hudson. Just twenty-four years ago, a friend sketched the nest 
and spot occupied, that spring, by some ancestors, doubtless, of our present 
family. The female today sitting upon her eggs turned her head so that first 
one eye and then the other glared at us as we watched her. The slate-colored 
back and dark wings, darker than the rock, suggested black shadows in the 
depths of similar holes and clefts. The bright yellow cere and light buff plumage 
of the throat were interrupted by her black bill. Why should color-protection 
be necessary for so capable a bird? Of the wild creatures, only a Crow would 
do harm to unprotected Peregrine nests situated in such wild and inaccessible 
places. : 

The sun coming out, the rich plumage of the sitting Falcon, the shelf in the 
precipitous face of the cliff, and the fringe of green grass directly in front of the 
bird, presented a splendid scene. I finally climbed to a point nearly over her, 
and she left her nest, revealing four eggs. Their color blended well with the 
rock on which they were lying, just behind the green grass. The female, now 
in the air, made the squawking sound similar to, but hoarser than, that of 
the male bird. 

On April 16, we reached Clinton Point at 6.30 a.m. Clouds covered the sky, 
the accompaniment of an April shower. The female was at the moment return- 
ing to her nest, possibly from a foraging expedition across the river. When she 
saw us, she perched upon a projecting tree, while her mate circled about, 
calling. A sudden snow-squall swept over. We withdrew for a time, fearing 
that the eggs, still unhatched, might be injured by her prolonged absence from 
the nest. Shortly the clouds broke, the morning sun illuminated the sheer 
cliffs confronting the east, and in the flood of bright light the breast of the 
sitting Falcon shone as a white spot set in the dark gray rock. 

Our next visit was on April 24, but we remained only long enough to see 
that there were now but three eggs. On April 30, two eggs had hatched; pre- 
sumably the two others had been failures. The young birds were covered with 
grayish white down, and apparently had been hatched some days before. 
While able to hold up their heads, they could not as yet use their legs. Many 
feathers were lying on the ledge, indications that the parent Falcons had had 
good hunting. It was difficult at that distance to identify them, but several 
were the size and shape of the wing feathers of domestic Pigeons. Besides 
these, two bright yellow ones lying in full view probably came from the wing 
of a Flicker. The female Falcon was, on this occasion, even more noisy and 
solicitous than on any of our previous visits. Since we saw the four eggs first 
on April 9, and they did not hatch until just after the 24th, incubation must 
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have commenced in the first week of April, probably about the third of the 


month. 
When we reached the Point on May 4, a clear, seasonable day, the female 


NESTING-SITE OF THE DUCK HAWK 
The female is on the nest on the ledge above the pendent dead cedar, showing her light 
breast and dark back. April 16, ror1, 7.30 A. M. 


Falcon was found hovering her two young ones. Since our last visit, they had 
grown considerably and had increased in vigor, although they could not stand. 
On the ledge there were a large number of yellow, black-tipped, wing feathers 
of the Flicker. The male Falcon was not in sight, and it was more than an hour 
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before we heard, off in the distance, a Peregrine calling. The female, at the 
moment, was sitting in sight on the cedar stub. A Falcon, flying with great 
speed, was immediately sighted coming up the river. Instantly he was upon 
us. Calling, he circled in from over the river and perched upon the face of the 
cliff. If at this time the male had been off hunting, he brought back no food 
to the aéry. 

On May 13, the young birds were still safe and sound, sitting on their shelf 
of rock. They had not lost their downy coat. But on May 15, we were dis- 
appointed to find that both young ones had disappeared; the female alone 
greeted us as she flew from the ledge. She acted greatly disturbed. Two sets 
of initials were discovered, freshly cut into the rock just above the nest. If 
those who cut the initials removed the young birds, let us trust that they may 
return in the years to come and read their inscription in the living rock of the 
Palisades, a worthy monument to fast-disappearing bird families, particularly 
the Peregrine Falcon. If such interesting and famed birds, nesting in the 
New York and New Jersey Interstate Park, are to be exterminated, one of its 
attractive features will be lost. Soon the rock alone will be left for our descend- 
ants, as a reminder of the past. 

A momentary glimpse of bygone days was afforded us on May 29, our last 
visit. The female Falcon, who had been sitting upon her cedar in quiet and 
solitary grandeur, flew by, uttering a single note. Suddenly, coming down the 
river directly toward us, we saw a large flock of domestic Pigeons. For the 


moment they suggested scenes the Palisades must have witnessed in the past, 
when swarms of Wild Pigeons took the same line of flight. A pair of Phcebes 
alternated, flying in and out of a deep crevice beneath us, where probably 
they had a nest. 

Let us hope that no accident will befall the Falcons. Perhaps, another 
year, they may be successful, and some young Falcons may grow up to 
replace the old birds when they fall by the wayside. 


The Barred Owl at Rhinebeck, N. Y. 


By MAUNSELL S. CROSBY 


' N 7 HEN I first came to Rhinebeck, in 1895, Screech Owls were the only 

common Owls and could be heard calling every evening. In winter, 

an occasional Snowy Owl was shot by village “sportsmen,” and 

once or twice a Great Horned Owl was reported to me, although I never 

saw one myself. One autumn, a Short-eared Owl appeared for a week or more, 

on his way south, appropriated and beheaded a hen, and feasted nightly on 
her dwindling remains. 

It was in rg01 that I heard the first Barred Owls. They came in March, 
and at once made themselves noticed by their loud hooting and hissing. I 
presume they were fortunate in rearing a brood, for they returned in 1902, and 
chose a dilapidated barn on my place for their nesting-site. I had never before 
heard of such a site being used, especially as there were no trees very near, and, 
as I was away at the time, I questioned the fact, but was assured of its truth 
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by several of my men. On my return, I heard that a laborer had killed the 
mother bird, when he found her in the hay-loft, and had brought three 
owlets, fully feathered but unable to fly, to my farmer, who fed them on raw 
meat until I came to take charge of them. One fell off the limb of a tree where 
he had been put, and died from the effects, but the other two lived and throve. 

I kept them in a large stone barn and fed them on raw meat, mice, and young 
English Sparrows. Although these were always dead when I brought them, the 
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Owls invariably crushed their skulls with their beaks, and then swallowed them 
whole, head first, with much effort and a very human opening and shutting of 
the eyes. The only sounds they uttered were a threatening snapping of the 
bill and a peculiar hissing with a rising inflection, accompanied by a side-to- 
side swaying of the body. On seeing me approach, they would fly down to me 
from their favorite rafter, 
and alight on the floor with 
their legs stretched out in 
front of them like Ducks 
striking the water. They 
were able to distinguish me 
from strangers and, when 
frightened, snapped their 
beaks and ruffled their 
feathers till they appeared 
very formidable. 

The barn door was often 
open, and one day they left 
it and flew to the nearest 
trees, and from then on 
gradually made their way 
further and further up the 
drive till they reached some 
woodland, where they took 
up their permanent quarters. 
One of them became quite 
shy, but the other still flew 
down occasionally into the 
road when I called him and 
whistled to him. But before 
winter he too became retir- 
ing, like the rest of his race. 

Since then, there has been a pair in my wood every year. In summer their 
headquarters are among some tall oaks, and in winter they perch in a group of 
Norway spruces very near the house. I have never succeeded in finding the 
nest, but in July the young fly quite tamely about in broad daylight on the 
edge of my pond and near the house. Both old and young hiss and hoot at all 
hours of the day and night, and fly fearlessly about in the open, although too 
often pursued by Crows, Jays, Kingbirds, and Robins. The only damage I 
can attribute to them is the destruction of a nestful of young Catbirds and of 
a brood of young Mallards. Since that episode, my Ducks have been kept safe 
by the simple expedient of hanging rags from strings criss-crossed over their 
yard. I have never known a Barred Owl to attack an adult bird. 


t 
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On the night of May 24, 1909, a full-grown Barred Owl flew in at the open 
gate of my empty pheasant-yard, in pursuit, perhaps, of a rat or a mouse, and 
was unable to find his way out. I discovered him there the next morning, and 
locked myself and my camera in with him. He was on the ground, and, when 
I approached him, snapped his beak angrily and rolled over on his back. In 
reaching down for him I inadvertently stepped too near, and instantly his 
talons seized my leg and gave me a good warning of what he could do. I found 
he had no intention of using his beak, so I seized him by the “shoulders;” 
but somehow he managed to reach me with his claws again and I quickly 
dropped him, for he raked my wrists like a cat. I finally caught him with a 
cloth, and thus transferred him to a perch 
which I had prepared. It was a long time 
before he would stand on it, as he kept 
flopping over backward or forward and 
hanging head down by one foot. He 
always let go, however, before I could 
catch him with the lens in this original 
pose. I eventually obtained several pho- 
tographs of him and then let him out, 
but, instead of flying away, he scurried 
under a tool-house and remained there 
at bay. 

The next day, I found him in the 
pheasant-yard again, hiding in a corner 
with his eyes almost closed. I photo- 
graphed him without letting him know 
that I had discovered him, and then gave 
him raw meat and water, which he refused 
to touch. On May 26, I found him on 
top of another outbuilding, and when I “HIDING IN A CORNER WITH HIS 
approached he tried to fly away, but, PE ee ee 
instead, fell headlong to the ground. I now discovered that one of his wings 
had been injured, probably when trying to find his way out of the yard on the 
first night. I put him back in the yard, and, as he still refused butcher’s meat, 
I shot a chipmunk and set it before him. By next morning, not a hair 
remained to tell of the feast; so I gave him an English Sparrow, and by 
nightfall only a few feathers were left. On the 28th I gave him a mouse and 
another Sparrow, and later found him with the mouse half-way down his 
throat, only the hind feet and tail being visible. He had evidently had 
enough to eat. I also found a pellet under his roost, apparently made up 
chiefly of chipmunk remains, and the next day another consisting mainly 
of Sparrow feathers. Thus it apparently took from two to three days for the 
pellets to form. 
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I refrained from feeding him for two days, but on June 1, he ate a chipmunk, 
and that night a red squirrel. On June 2, I found him perched on the tool- 
house, and on the third he was in a large maple near-by, after which he went 
back to the woods apparently as well as ever. He did not seem to be afraid 
of me after the first day or two of our acquaintance, but he never let me see 
him eat, although my frequent visits proved to me that he ate as often in the 
daytime as at night. 

A few days later, I found a dead young Barred Owl near the same yard, 
but could find no clew to the cause of its death. 

The Barred Owls are still with us, though I see them less often than I used 
to, and the Screech Owls are beginning to be heard again in their old haunts. 


CROW ATTACKING A STUFFED GREAT HORNED OWL 
Photographed by Henry R. Carey, at Portsmouth, N. H., July 4, 1909 


A Bluebird Study 


By L. CLAUDE, Baraboo, Wis. 


N May 26, two Bluebirds were caroling gaily on the vine stakes near 

() the house, and I suspected that they had a nest in the plum thicket 

close by. A search revealed the nest in one of the old stubs, but still 

empty. So I concluded that they had raised their first brood and were pre- 
paring for the second. 

Three days afterward, there were three eggs in the nest, and the female 
was sitting. From then on, during all the incubating period, the Bluebirds 
were very quiet, their manner in this respect being quite different from what 
it had been the day I first noticed them. 

The first time I saw the young Bluebirds after they were hatched, they 
seemed to be suffering from the heat, though there was a crack at the back of 
the nest which should have given ventilation. The old birds made some objec- 
tion to my examining their nest, and the male circled over the stub, and then 
flew to another plum tree, followed by a full-grown nestling, who appeared 
more excited and disturbed than he did. 

Everything that the old birds did was watched with interest by this nestling, 
whose conduct was most unusual. As the old Bluebirds permitted the young 
one to be with them, and to approach the nest, without molesting it; and as 
it used the same trees and branches, and was so evidently at home in that 
particular spot, I could only think that it was one of the nestlings of the first 
brood. For all who are conversant with the ways of birds know that they are 
exceedingly jealous of any encroachment on their particular haunts, especially 
during the nesting-season, when each separate family guards its own home 
spot, and the usual approaches to it, most vigilantly. 

But, should the young bird not have belonged to that family, its next 
proceeding was none the less surprising. For it soon came with a worm, and 
hovered near the nest, but did not actually go to it, behaving just as the old 
birds did, when made nervous by my presence. 

It was some time before the male Bluebird could decide to feed the young 
ones that morning, but at last he did it. And his mate was still slower in 
making up her mind. 

The next time I came to watch the Bluebirds, there was the usual period 
of trouble before they could settle down to their regular work of attending 
to the young in the nest. And again it was the male who fed them first. Soon 
after the young bird appeared and alighted on the stub containing the nest. 
He carried a large insect, and, in an instant more, came to the nest and, leaning 
in, fed the young, then lingered, looking in, as the old birds do before going 
away. 

Amazing as this proceeding was, it was evidently something that he was 
quite accustomed to do, and it gave point to all his unusual conduct. After 
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he had shamed the still-hesitating mother bird by his courage, the nestling 
rested on a dead branch of their favorite white oak, while the timid little 
mother sat in a plum tree and looked thoughtful. Before long, the nestling 
came again to the stub with food, and looked about, trying to cet up courage 
to feed the young. He uttered low baby notes, and was rather awkward in 
his way of approaching the nest, and at last went away with ut feeding the 
young ones. The female finally recovered from her timidity enough to con- 
tinue feeding her family, but it was always an effort for her when I was in 
sight, though, when she actually reached the nest, she did not seem particularly 
frightened, and usually lingered to take a critical look at her offspring before 
leaving them. 

Soon the nestling appeared again, carrying a small green caterpillar, and 
alighted in the plum tree nearest the nest; and, after a short hesitation, he 
flew to the stub rather awkwardly, and uttered his baby notes as he turned 
to look about, then, still with seme awkwardness, flew to the nest and fed the 
young, and waited, looking at them as usual. He had a way of watching me 
intently, but not with real nervousness, and I fancied that if the old birds 
had not showed alarm he would have paid me very slight attention. When he 
came again, he brought a large brown caterpillar, and alighted just above the 
nest, chattering and watching me, hesitating and leaning over, seeming, as 
usual, rather uncertain how he should approach the nest. At last he flew down, 
trying quite a new way, and, coming from below, landed nicely at the nest. 

When the male Bluebird came to the nest, it was usually with a bold swoop, 
but so quietly that, unless you had your eyes on the spot, you did not know 
he had arrived until you heard the young ones greeting him. 

On the whole, the three older Bluebirds were very quiet at this stage of 
the proceedings, only now and then warbling low greetings to each other, 
or the young ones chattered when they came with food. 

They were a most winning family, but nothing could be imagined more 
utterly charming than the nestling, with his pretty hesitations, his courage, 
and his air of responsibility mingled with the evidences of his extreme youth. 
As time went on, and the young Bluebird continued to feed the young ones 
regularly, it became evident that his doing so was no mere accident, and for 
some reason this particular nestling had taken upon itself to assist (as I believe) 
in bringing up the nestlings of the second brood belonging to his parents, 
though his actions would be still more remarkable if he should be assisting 
a strange bird. Unfortunately, it was not possible to determine the sex of 
this altruistic nestling, for at that age both sexes wear the same plumage. 

On June 22, the nestling was feeding the young and cleaning the nest, just 
as the old birds did, though not so certain in his way of approaching the nest, 
and wanting in that clock-like regularity which is so remarkable in old birds 
when undisturbed; and he announced his arrival at the nest by chattering, 
instead of coming with the smooth silence of the parents. 
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One afternoon, when all had been going on very quietly with the Bluebird 
family, the male suddenly flew into a white oak near-by, making a queer 
snapping noise, and the female promptly joined him. Both were greatly 
excited, and I saw that they were furiously and silently, except for the snap- 
ping of their bills, pursuing a red squirrel, who was evidently frightened, and 
ran back and forth trying to get away from them, and they did not leave him 
until they had driven him out of the white oak, and into some pines further 
from the nest. Then they came back, and resumed the business of feeding 
the young. Later the red squirrel appeared again, and was again chased off 
by the Bluebirds, with the same snapping of bills and fierce intentness. 

The young Bluebird watched every bird that came near the nest, chattering 
at them and attacking them if they were inclined to fight, and showing as 
great a sense of responsibility as the old birds. 

The crack at the back of the nest was widening, and becoming a danger to 
the young birds in the nest. By June 26, the notes that came from the nest 
were true Bluebird notes, not the mere squeaking of the earlier days, and the 
little beaks were frequently seen at the entrance of the nest. 

Late in the afternoon of the 26th, when I came again to the Bluebirds’ nest, 
the nestling and the female flew away in an agitated manner. I came close to 
the nest, and the afternoon sunshine fell directly on the entrance, lighting up 
the interior, so that I could see one young one looking very alert and wide- 
eyed. On the ground was a tuft of tiny bluish gray feathers, bloody at the 
ends. Something had evidently happened. 

I did not then go nearer the nest for fear of further disturbing the remaining 
young, and making the parents more unhappy. But, the next morning early, 
I went out to the nest. Going to the back of it, I saw that the crack had been 
widened still further, and the nestling that was pressed against it was dead. 
Some enemy, seeing the crack, had enlarged it and, having killed the young 
bird, tried to draw it out to eat it, for the feathers that were scattered about 
had been roughly pulled out. As it seemed impossible for the living to exist 
in such close quarters with the dead, I removed the dead nestling, greatly to 
the distress of the parents and the older nestling. 

That afternoon, the birds were attending to their regular duties, though 
rather more nervous than usual. It was astonishing to see how alertly the 
little heads came out of the nest now when food was brought, and once one 
of the young ones put its head out of the opening and, looking about with 
evident interest, called once or twice. They showed great excitement when the 
food arrived and, after the old birds left them, their heads were stretched out 
longingly, and the suggestion of coming flight could be seen in every motion. 
The female no longer came quietly to the nest, but chattered excitedly, sitting 
just above the nest before feeding the young, holding the food, and uttering at 
intervals a note that even to a human, had a compelling quality, and, each 
time she uttered it, she looked inquiringly toward the nest; seeming to call 
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the young to her, but they did not come, and she would feed them at last. 
Once after she had gone, one of the nestlings leaned out of the nest, looking 
up and down, and straining against the side of the nest, with that peculiarly 
significant motion that so suggests flight; then it called and, as the male came 
with food, it called again. 

The two old birds and the older nestling came now constantly back and 
forth, to and from the nest, and their notes were heard most of the time. 
Presently one nestling looked out, came to the side of the nest and, with a 
curious half-frightened note, swayed forward as though about to leave the nest, 
but fell back. The next time the female came to feed the young her calls were 
so urgent that she nearly succeeded in getting them out of the nest, only 
natural timidity preventing them. 

This particular calling of the female to the young was so different from any 
of her other notes, and of so peculiar a quality, that one could not fail to feel 
and understand it. And at the same time, her whole body seemed to call the 
young, and one could fancy that not only did her notes draw them toward her, 
but that every motion of their small bodies indicated that her influence was 
struggling with their fear. 

It is almost impossible to imagine what that first flight must mean. Ever 
since the young bird was hatched, it has been crowded closely against its 
fellows, in semi-darkness, with no chance to use its wings except to flap them 
for exercise. Then suddenly there comes a time when it must leave all this, 
and launch out into a world hardly seen, and trust to those unused wings to 
land it safely. No wonder they hesitate. 

There are no words to interpret the yearning that is expressed in the motions 
and notes of young birds, as they feel the first longing for flight. They look 
out, and lean against the edge of the nest, seeming to struggle against it; then 
there is the poising on the edge of the nest, the timid shrinking and falling 
back, and then at last the courage of that final plunge into the air, the first 
trial of the tiny soft wings that have been so cramped in the narrow, dark nest; 
and then the wondering glances of the bright eyes, as the world “‘so beautiful, 
so various, so new”’ opens before the escaped nestling. 

The male did not call the young, as the female did at this time, and he 
had a way of silently jabbing the food into his offspring’s open beak, that was 
a great contrast to his mate’s present volubility. As the afternoon wore on, 
the female became more and more insistent in her calling, and the young 
grew very restless, leaning out, and then flapping their wings so that they made 
a great deal of noise. Once they made so much disturbance with their wings 
that both parents flew up excitedly, to see what was the matter. Then the 
female flew to a twig below the nest, and plainly called to the young to come 
out. This time she succeeded, and the most adventurous of the young ones 
took its first flight. 

There was at once a great outcry from his relatives, as he awkwardly 
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fluttered into a low plum bush, and after a few more flutterings landed on the 
ground. Seeing that he could not raise himself very well, I picked him up, 
amid the loud and excited protests of his relatives. He made no attempt to 
escape, and did not utter a sound or seem frightened, only his claws clung 
instinctively to the grass, and he panted slightly with the exertion of his 
venture. 

He was exceedingly pretty, but looked too young to be out of the nest. 
His tail was very short, and his eyes seemed unusually large and bright. Think- 
ing that he would be safer in the nest, I climbed up and replaced him, and he, 
as soon as he could get his breath, turned around and came out again, this 
time reaching a fairly safe place in one of the larger plum bushes. So, after 
watching for a few moments, to see that he did not fall again, I left him, and, 
thinking that I would only complicate matters by staying, I did not wait to 
see the other nestlings leave the nest. 

The next morning when I went out, the plum thicket was quiet and deserted. 
And, though I made some search for the young Bluebirds, I could not find 
them; but for the rest of the summer I heard them from time to time, and often 
saw the old birds. 


AN EARLY MIGRANT 
Photographed by Guy A. Bailey, at Geneseo, N. Y. 
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The Orizaba Group in the American Museum of 
Natural History 


HE last addition to the series of panoramic bird groups in the American 
T Museum of Natural History might be called a Faunal Group rather 
than a Habitat Group, the term which has been applied to its prede- 
cessors. Unlike them, it is not designed to show one or more species of a 
definite locality, but the more characteristic species of a faunal area,—namely, 
the forest-inhabiting species of tropical eastern Mexico, It is also intended to 
serve as an object-lesson, in the influence of altitude on the distribution of 
life. 

The observer is supposed to be standing in the dense tropical forests which 
clothe the foothills of the Sierras. In the luxuriant tropical vegetation about 
him are Parrots, Toucans, Trogons, Motmots, and other equally characteristic 
tropical birds, and from their home he may look 10,000 feet upward to the 
Boreal Zone on Mt. Orizaba, where, in the grand forests of pines and spruces, 
Crossbills, Evening Grosbeaks, Juncos, Brown Creepers, and other northern 
types of birds, are nesting. 

To encounter so radical a change, at sea-level, would require a journey 
at least to northern Maine. Here the change is occasioned by altitude rather 
than latitude, and an altitudinal journey of less than three miles produces as 
striking a faunal difference as would a latitudinal one of 3,000 miles. Indeed, 
one might travel from the Equator to the Poles without experiencing more 
profound variations than one finds in passing from the Tropical Zone, at the 
base of the mountains, through the Temperate Zone on their sides, to the Boreal 
Zone above; and thence, beyond the limit of life, to the everlasting snows 
which crown the summit of Orizaba (alt. 18,225 feet). 

It is aimed to demonstrate the significance of the facts depicted in the 
group by the use of large colored transparencies, set one above the other in 
panels on each side of the group, and at a proper distance from it. These 
transparencies were made from photographs representing typical scenes in 
the Tropical, Temperate, and Boreal Zones, and above timber-line. At the 
bottom is the picture on which was based that part of the painting which shows 
the tropical forests. Above it is a view in the oaks of the Temperate Zone, 
and over this are pictures in the pines and spruces, and among the rocks and 
snow above timber-line. These pictures thus supply details of the view con- 
tained in the background, and form, as it were, a vertical section in the Sierras 
from sea-level to snow-line. 

The accompanying photograph merely suggests the method of treatment, 
without conveying a true impression of the unusual beauty of the group itself 
or of the illusion of depth and distance which has been created.—F. M. C. 
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The Migration of North American Sparrows 
FIFTEENTH PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data in the Biological Survey 
With Drawings by Lours Acassm Furarss 
(See frontispiece) 


WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW . 


The summer home of the White-crowned Sparrow, in the eastern part of 
its range, lies north of the United States, and these individuals winter in the 
southern half of the eastern United States. The migratory movements of 
these White-crowned Sparrows are fairly well shown in the accompanying 
tables. But in the Rocky Mountain region and to the westward, this species 
breaks up into several forms, one of which (leucophrys) breeds in the United 
States south to New Mexico and central California; another (gambeli) breeds, 
for the most part, north of the United States; while, in the case of the third 
(muétalli), the summer and winter homes overlap for several hundred miles 
from southern California to central Oregon. The data on hand indicate that 
these forms migrate at widely differing dates, but there is not enough material 
available to make detailed statement of these differences. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number | Average date of Earliest date of 
of years’ | “spring arrival spring arrival 


Bakersville, N.C. ... April 23, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va April 28, 


April 26, 
April 18, 
ig 22, 
ay 1, 1890 
February 24, 1906 
April 23, 1894 
ay 3, 1910 


nee | D. C. 
Beaver, Pa.. 

Renovo, Pa.. 
Williamsport, Pa 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
West Winfield, N. Y 
Alfred, N. Y... sem 29, 1892 
Portland, Conn... arch 20, 1875 
Beverly, Mass May 12, 1900 
St. Johnsbury, Vt Apri 28, 1905 
Monadnock, = H. (near ay 6, 1905 
Durham, N. a 7, 18900 
Westbrook, Me. id ate il 30, 1893 
Philli tat , May II, 1909 
East ee Quebec May 9, 1905 
Scotch Lake, N. B.. May 8, 1901 
Helena, Ark..... April il 17, 1900 
Odin, Il... arch 6, 1892 
Quincy, tl.. ’ February 9, 1889 
Bloomin ton, Ind.. 
Brookville, Ind.. 

Chi 

Waterloo, Ind. (near) 
Wauseon, Ohio... .. 
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_ SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


IO os ocd ea. ve oss es aaawen 
Pee eaeres eee 


Plymouth, Mich....... 
Petersburg, Mich..... 
Detroit, Mich...... 
London, Ontario 
Ottawa, Ontario 

North Freedom, Wis... . 
LaCrosse, Wis......... 
Manhattan, Kan. 


Southeastern Nebraska........... 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Southeastern South OT ESET 


Pilot Mound, Manitoba 


Indian Head, Saskatchewan . 


Flagstaff, Alberta. 


Fort Providence, Mackenzie. Bet Re 


Fort Simpson, Mackenzie 
LaPierre House, Mackenzie 


Fort Anderson, Mackenzie....... 


Yuma, Colo.. 

Boulder, Colo. (near)... 
Colorado Springs, Colo. . 
ee gr ng yo 
Terry, M 

Columbia. Falis, Mont. . 
Newport, Ore. 

Portla 


Chilliwack, B. C. (near) 
Okanagan Landing, B. C 
Kowak River, Alaska 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


“ = 
uno fBUuMwekbO OOO D 


w 


5 
6 
6 
3 
5 
4 
5 
3 
6 
5 
3 


May 1 
April 30 
May 3 
May 6 

| May 7 
May 6 

| May 7 

| April 29 
April 26 

ay 3 

| May 2 


May 4 

| May 6 
May 10 
May 12 


May 21 


| April 15 
| April 18 
| April 21 
April 23 
May 5 
pene 30 
April 6 
arch 25 
| April 7 
| April ro 
April 21 


April 22, 1902 
April 20, 1881 
April 28, 1897 
May 1, 1887 
—_ 27, 1889 
ay 2, 1901 
April 30, 1906 
April 25, 1901 
April 20, 1902 
April 26, 1884 
January 16, 1891 


| April 22, 1899 
| April 24, 1889 
| April 30, 1905 


April 26, 1908 
May 7,1906 
May 9, 1904 
May 20, 1904 
May 25, 1863 
May 28, 1865 
March 21, 1907 


February 22, 1910 


March 10, 1907 
April 18, 1889 
April 21, 1900 


| April 28, 1896 
| March 10, 1895 


March 20, 1908 


| January 22, 1908 
| April 5, 1889 

| April 19, 1906 
| May 21, 1899 


Average date of 
| the last one seen 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


wrenwerome., N.C... i es 


French Creek, W. Va 
og ep D.C 
Beaver, Pa....... 
Renovo, Pa.. 
Englewood, N. J. (near) 
New York Soe Ss N. Y 
Portland, Conn.. 
Beverly, "Mass... 
Monadnock, N. H. (near).. 
Westbrook, Me.. 

Scotch Lake, N. B. 


New Orleans, La.................... 


Bellevue, Tenn 
Lexington, Ky 
St. Loui 


Bloomington, Ind 
Brookville, Ind 


May 8, 1890 
May 22, 1890 
May 18, 1884 
May 23, 1899 
May 25, 1896 
May 22, 1899 - 
May 30, 1882 
May 22, 1888 
May 22, 19or 
May 30, 1906 
May 24, 1895 
May 25, 1905 
May 2, 1897 
May 7, 1897 
May 22, 1895 
May 22, 1904 
May 22, 1907 
May 27, 1908 
May 16, 1903 
May 27, 1892 
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SPRING a een, continued 


i Number 
Latest date of the 
of years’ one seen 


Average date of 


PLACE the last one seen 


record 


Waterloo, Ind. (near).......... 


Oberlin, Ohio 


Chicago, Ill 

Detroit, Mich... 
Plymouth, Mich... 
Grinnell, Iowa .... 
North Freedom, Wis. 


Brownsville, Tex............. 
Gainesville, Tex. (mear).............. 


San Angelo, Tex..... 
Springfield, Colo. . 
Yuma, Colo 

Cheyenne, Wyo 3 
Aweme, Manitoba ...... 


Indian Head, Saskatchewan pani 


May 17 
May 18 
May 18 
May 22 
May 19 
May 20 
May 18 


May 4 
May 14 


May 17 
May 23 


May 26, 1907 
May 21, 1904 
May 30, 1884 
May 31, 1906 
May 22, 1909 
June 1, 1889 
May 20, 1890 
May 23, 1902 
May 2, 1909 
May 11, 1877 
May 109, 1884 
May 15, 1905 
June 10, 1907 
May 26, 1889 
May 18, 1907 
June 1, 1906 


PLACE 


FALL MIGRATION 


| Number 
| of years’ 


Avera, 


date of 
arrival 


Earliest date of 
fall arrival 


Scotch Lake, N. B.. 
Phillips, Me 


Randolph, Vt... . 

North Truro, Mass 

New York City, N. Y. (near) 
West Winfield, N. Y. 
Morristown, N. oF 

Erie, Pa.. 

Beaver, Pa.. 

Renovo, Pa 

Washington, D. C 


October 12 


| October 6 


MEE Mee. ooo cee ctaevewe 


Charleston, S. C. . 
Fallon, Mont........ 

Big Sandy, Mont.. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. (near) 
Yuma, Colo.. 

Aweme, Manitoba. 
Lincoln, Neb 

Onaga, Kan. . 

North Freedom, ‘Wis..... 
Central Iowa.. A 
Plymouth, Mich. . 

Detroit, Mich. . 

Toronto, Ontario. 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Waterloo, Ind. (near) 
Chicago, Ill 

Odin, Ill.. kg 
Gainesville, ‘Tex. 

Biloxi, Miss 


| September 16 
| September 7 
| September 19 


October 4 
September 30 


October 12 


October 14 
October 18 


September 24 


September 29 


| October 12 


| September 30 


| September 29 | 


| October 1 


September 21 | 


October 2 


| September 29 
October 7 


| October 24 


September 23, 1904 
September 22, 1904 
September 29, 1897 
October 4, 1889 
September 30, 1889 
October 4, 1904 
September 24, 1900 
October 11, 1907 
September 19, 1900 
October 2, 1888 
September 28, 1905 
October 1, 1910 
October 16, 1889 
October 26, 1897 
September s, 
September 10, 
September 4, 
September 17, 
September 22, 
September 28, 
October 6, 1904 


| September 19, 1903 


September 25, 1889 
September 17, 1894 


| September 19, 1901 
| September 20, 


1898 
September 26, 1896 
September 25, 1903 
October 2, 1893 
October 1, 1895 
October 21, 1879 
November 10, 1905 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


PLACE 


Average date of 
the last one seen 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


Scotch Lake, N. B 

Montreal, Canada 
PIRI, 6d dine cet S i cnn Shuws.es 
Belmont, Mass 

New York City, N. Y 

Ithaca, N. Y 

Renovo, Pa 

Washington, D. C.. 

Raleigh, N. C... sd aacete tat 
Kowak River, Alaska. 

Great Bear Lake, Mack 

Nushagak, Alaska 

Edmonton, Alberta 

Indian Head, Saskatchewan 

Aweme, Manitoba 

White Earth, Minn...... 

Lanesboro, Minn ; 

ME RING ya o5ks ssl. s.dc 0 ome’ ss 
Big Sandy, Mont. 

Yuma, Col 

Onaga, Kan 

Ottawa, Ontario 

Detroit, Mich 

Chicago, Ill 

Wauseon, Ohio 

Oberlin, Ohio 

Bicknell, Ind 


October 21 
October 15 
October 21 


October 13 
November 20 


October 2 
October 10 


October 7 
October 17 
November 16 
October 8 
October 18 


October 19 
October 15 
November 23 


October 30, 1901 
November 8, 1908 
November 8, 1908 
November 5, 1898 
October 24, 1889 
October 28, 1908 
October 15, 1894 
January 20, 1901 
December 28, 1901 
September 2, 1899 
September 5, 1903 
September 18, 1903 
September 26, 1894 
October 2, 1904 
October 4, 1896 
October ro, 1880 
October 14, 1888 
October 13, 1900 
October 16, 1906 
October 24, 1906 
November 19, 1891 
November 4, 1887 
October 23, 1906 
October 28, 1906 
October 24, 1886 
November 8, 1890 
January 22, 1906 


WHITE-THROATED SPARROW 


The White-throated Sparrow winters from the Potomac and Ohio valleys 
southward and breeds principally north of the United States. It rarely ranges 


west of the middle of the Great Plains. 


SPRING MIGRATION 


Number 
of years’ 
record 


PLACE 


Average date of 
spring arrival 


Earliest date of 
spring arrival 


Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Beaver, Pa..... 
Renovo, Pa 
Morristown, N. J 
Ithaca, N. Y 

Alfred, N. Y.. 

New York City, N.Y. 
Ballston Spa, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn........ 
Providence, R. I... 
Cambridge, Mass... . 
Beverly, Mass...... 
Randolph, Vt...... 

St. Johnsbury, Vt 

- aD. Sense 


April 7 

April 20 
April 24 
April 19 
April 20 
April 24 
April 22 
April 30 
April 24 
April 20 
April 23 
April 24 
April 26 
April 26 
April .25 


Rare, winter 
April 10, 1891 
April 14, 1906 
February 5, 1905 
April 11, 1901 
April 13, 1910 
January 4, 1909 
April 20, 1894 
April 7, r901 
January 20, 1905 
January 31, 1890 
April 19, 1909 
April 18, 1891 
April 17, 1904 
April 18, 1908 


Bird - Lore 


SPRING MIGRATION, continued 


Number . 
» | Average date of Earliest date of 
PLACE _— spring arrival spring arrival 


Portland, Me...... ow i April 19, 1896 
Phillips, Me.... “xis i April 23, 1910 
Plymouth, Me.. v head i | April 20, 1894 
St. John, N. B........ Sy pare eee April | April 14, 1890 
Scotch Lake, N. B..... .bapeabend i April 22, 1906 ° 
Halifax, N. S.. i at i | April 21, 1902 
Pictou, N. S.. bi i 
North River, Prince Ed. Island. 
Montreal, Canada een April 18, 1908 
Quebec City, Canada , i April 20, 1896 
Godbout, Quebec...... bal May 4, 1887 
Lake Mistassini, Quebec j May 20, 1885 
Bloomington, Ind.. 4 January 29, 1903 
Brookville, Ind... i March 10, 1886 
Waterloo, Ind. (near rey i 
Chicago, Ill... Fe 
Rockford, Ill. . pe eos pril 23 arch 22, 1804 
Oberlin, Ohio .... Pee Tee i April 1, 1899 
Wauseon, Ohio... BS Fea a i April 15, 1886 
Detroit, Mich.... =) i April 8, 1910 
Petersburg, Mich. Teg hie i April 20, 1886 
Ann Arbor, Mich.. # i April 22, 1896 
Bay City, Mich... PP weet AS i April 23, 1889 
Houghton, Mich... Sate April 19, 1908 
Plover Mills, Ontario te April 15, 1887 
Ottawa, Ontario... “a i April 15, 1908 
Madison, Wis..... pelle i April 17, 1908 
Milwaukee, Wis... . ad i April 14, 1896 
Ripon, Wis. .... April 17, 1908 
‘ i April 5, 1905 
Keokuk, lowa .... Zak i February 26, 1895 
Iowa City, Iowa . Biter hae i March 26, 1886 
Grinnell, Iowa ... Te i March 25, 1890 
Dewitt, Iowa te i April 18, 1909 
Lanesboro, Minn See i April 8, 1889 
Minneapolis, Minn. (near) cea i April 17, 1903 
Elk River, Minn......... ae i April 8, 1882 
Gainesville, Tex........ MS 4 February 27, 1884 
Manhattan, Kan......... ae i April 21, 1883 

‘f . ay i April 20, 1903 
. April 23, 1908 
Pilot Mound. Manitoba. . ; i April 23, 1908 
Aweme, Manitoba x i April 22, 1908 
Yuma, Colo eae Re May 3, 1908 
Great Falls, Mont. Ria ps : May 12, 1890 
Edmonton, Alberta (near). : ; May 1, 1901 
Indian Head, Saskatchewan .. April 26, 1908 
Fort Resolution, Mackenzie (near) ... May 14, 1860 
Fort Simpson, Mackenzie ...... May 16, 1904 
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SPRING MIGRATION 


| 
Average date of 
the last one seen 


Latest date of the 


last one seen 


ER a eee 


Creek, W. V 
Washington, D. C 
Philade _ Pa 
Beaver, Pa...... 
Renovo, Pa 
Morristown, N. J 
Englewood, N. J 
New York City, N. Y 


EROS ere 


Providence, R. I 


I Ma o's os 5 0 a 4 ovsarenckv ere 


New Orleans, La 


Athens, Tenn 
Eubank, Ky 
Lexington, Ky 
St. Louis, Mo 
Brookville, Ind 


Bloomington, Ind................... 


Waterloo, Ind. (near) 
Chicago, Ill 
Rockford, Ill........ 
Oberlin, Ohio 


EMIMID 6c cdc sos cc cmd ces ccne 


Petersburg, Mich 


oon i bin oa ode RAG. 


Madison, Wis 
LaCrosse, Wis 
Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
Keokuk, Iowa 
Grinnell, Iowa 
Lanesboro, Minn 


Minneapolis, Minn.................. 
EE RUM cco u casa cae we 


Bonham, Tex 
Northeastern North Dakota 
Stockton, Calif 


April 21 


May 8 
May 9 
May 16 
May 14 
May 11 
May 11 
May 15 
May 18 
May 13 
May 19 
May 14 
May 12 
April 22 
April 24 
May 2 
May 4 
May 10 
May 11 
May 16 
May 6 
May 11 
May tro 
May 17 
May 17 
May 16 
May 17 
May 12 
May 19 
May 17 
May 20 
May 14 
May to 
May 14 
May 17 
May 15 


| May 5 


May 3, 1903 

April 27, 1887 
ay I1, 

May 18, 


May 12, 
| June 14, 
| May 27, 


May 14, 


| May 10, 


May 30, 


| May 24, 
| May 22, 
| May 25, 


May 21, 


| May 26, 
| April 27, 1903 
| April 27, r9r0 


May 109, 1907 


| May 10, 1909 
| June 2, 1887 
| May 15, 1903 


May 24, 1883 
May 8, 1886 

May 16, 1903 
May 26, 1907 
May 25, 1901 
May 24, 1888 


| May 21, 1904 
May 29, 


1884 
1893 
1907 
1907 
1907 
IgIo 
1895 
1888 
June 1, 1882 

June 1, 1907 

April 30, 1891 
May 7, 1891 

May 25, 1903 
April 22, 1892 


Average date of 
fall arrival 


Earliest date of 
fall arrival 


Taunton, Mass.... 
Providence, R. I. 


Hasterd, Coun........... 2.5.2.0 


New York City, N. Y 
Morristown, N. J 
Englewood, N. J 
Philadelphia, Pa 


September 20 
September 24 

eptember 22 
September 25 
September 24 
September 24 
September 22 


September 18, 


1889 


September 13, 1908 


September 14, 
September 18, 
September 18, 
September 17, 
September 17, 


1909 
887 
908 
1887 
1885 
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FALL MIGRATION, continued 


| Number, 
| of years’ 


Beaver, Pa 

Renovo, Pa.. 
Washington, D.C. 
French Creek, W. Va. 
Raleigh, N.C........ 
Charleston, S. C-. 
Kirkwood, "Ga 
Tallahassee, Fla... 
Lanesboro, Minn. . 
St. Anthony, Minn 
Neligh, Nebr..... 
Grinnell, Ia 

Sabula, la 

North Freedom, Wis... 
Chicago, Til 

Detroit, Mich. . 
Oberlin, O 

Waterico, Ind. 
Monteer, Mo. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Eubank, Ky... 
Athens, Tenn 
Helena, Ark 
Covington, La.... 
Ariel, Miss 

Denver, Colo 

Santa Rosa, Calif 
Lawrence, Kans..... 
Bonham, Tex 


record 


Average date of 
arriv 


Earliest date of 
fall arrival 


September 22 
September 19 
October 3 
October 3 
October r5 
October 13 
October 23 


September 17 


September 23 
September 23 
September 13 
September 18 
September 20 
September 30 
September 24 
October 1o 
October 6 
October 13 
October 18 
October 15 


*September 19, 1908 
September 10, 1903 
September 15, 1889 
September 14, 1888 
October 4, 1888 
October 9, 1897 
October 19, 1904 
October 27, 1904 
September 11, 1889 
September 5, 1899 
September, 18, 1900 
September 15, 1889 
September 17, 1896 
September 11, rgo1 
September 2, 1907 
September 12, 1897 
September 16, 1898 
September 21, 1887 
October 5, 1905 
October 2, 1904 
October 3, 1886 
October 12, 1909 
October 10, 1896 
October 8, 1885 
October 13, 1897 
October 5, 1 
October 13, 1898 
October 7, 1885 
October 16, 1889 


PLACE 


Magdalen Islands, Canada. . 
North River, Prince Ed. Island. 


Scotch Lake, N. B.. 
Montreal, Canada. . 


Son ng lhl aa 


Plymouth, Me.. 
Tilton, N. H.. 
Rochdale, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. 
Hartford, Conn. . 


New York City, N. SEES 


Beaver, Pa.. 

Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 

Flagstaff, Alberta...... 
Aweme, Manitoba... 
Southeastern Nebraska....... 
Lanesboro, Minn 

Grinnell, Ia....... 

Sabula, Ia.... 


| of years’ 


record 


Average date of 
the last one seen 


Latest date of the 
last one seen 


October 7 


October 20 
October 23 
October 20 
October 26 
October 21 
October 12 
November 1 
November 20 
November 2 
November 9 


November 1 


October 9 
November 5 
October 23 
October 23 
October 25 


October, 9, 1899 
October 16, 1889 
October 21, 1894 
November 20, 1888 
October 29, 1909 
October 25, 1908 
November 7, 1908 
November 2, 1891 
October 22, 1906 
November 7, 1890 
December 29, 1907 
December 12, 1888 
December 25, 1884 
November 3, 1906 
October 27, 1888 
Rare, winter. 
October 10, 1909 
November 3, 1907 
November 16, 1904 
November 13, 1887 
October 29, 1886 
November 3, 1892 


The Migration of North American Sparrows 


FALL MIGRATION, continued 


Average date of Latest date of the 
the Jast one seen last one seen 


November 17 | December 8, 1896 
October 23 October 29, 1904 
October 22 November 12, 1906 
October 9 October 13, 1906 
October 30 November 5, 1900 
October 19 November 9, 1893 
January 30, 1909 
“Be a Op November 5 January 1, 1906 
Waterloo, Ind.......... October 29 November 4, 1894 
Bloomington, Ind............. November 13 | November 22, 1903 
Fallon, Mont........... October 5, 1908 
Douglas, Wyo October 8, 1894 
Pueblo, Colo October 21 October 24, 1886 


Keokuk, Ia 

North Freedom, Wis...... 
Chicago, Ill ; 
Houghton, Mich.......... 
Detroit, Mich............ 
Ottawa, Ontario.......... 
Point Pelee, Ontario... . 
Oberlin, O 
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BLACK-CHINNED SPARROW 


From its winter home in Mexico, the Black-chinned Sparrow comes north 
in spring, and its arrival has been noted in Cahuenga Valley, Los Angeles 
County, Cal., April 1, 1896; Johnson Cafion, Panamint Mountains, Cal., 
April 6, 1891; Huachuca Mountains, Ariz., April 4, 1902. The individuals that 
were seen at Tombstone, Ariz., February 13, 1910, and in the Santa Catalina 
Mountains, Ariz., February 26, 1885, may have been unusually early 
migrants, or they may have been birds that had wintered in the vicinity. 

The last one was noted near Pasadena, Cal., September 10, 1897, and in 
the Big Hachita Mountains, N. M., November 24, 1880. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 


FOURTEENTH PAPER 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
(See frontispiece) 


White-throated Sparrow (Zonotrichia albicollis, Figs. 1-2). In juvenal 
(nestling) plumage, the White-throated Sparrow is heavily streaked below, 
the underparts at this age closely resembling those of a young Song Sparrow. 
The back, however, is of about the same color as that of the first winter plumage 
(Fig. 2), which, in late July and August, is acquired by molt of all the feathers 
except the tail and wing quills. Some birds of this age more closely resemble 
the adult below than the one figured, while in others, particularly females, 
there is no trace of a white throat, this part, with the breast, being gray, with 
a somewhat obscure spot on the center of the breast. This plumage has puzzled 
many bird students. In it, the underparts more nearly resemble those of a 
winter Swamp Sparrow than they do those of an adult White-throat. In 
April, both immature and adults undergo a partial molt and pass into adult 
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summer plumage (Fig. 1). Adults, in winter, resemble Figure 2 above, but 
have the white throat about as well defined as in Figure 1. 

White-crowned Sparrow (Zonotrichia leucophrys, Figs. 5-6). The 
juvenal plumage of the White-crowned Sparrow differs much more from the 
first winter plumage than does that of the White-throat. So far as the under- 
parts are concerned, they are both streaked and not unlike, but while the 
dorsal plumage of the White-throat resembles in color that of the winter 
plumage, which soon replaces it, the back of the nestling White-crowned is as 
strongly streaked with black as that of a young Song Sparrow, for which, 
indeed, it might easily be mistaken. 

First winter plumage (Fig. 5) is apparently gained by molt of the body 
feathers and wing-coverts, and varies comparatively little. The adult plumage 
(Fig. 6) is acquired by partial molt the first spring, and thereafter the bird 
shows no color change, the adult in winter being like the adult-in summer. 

Three races of Zonotrichia leucophrys appear in the A. O. U. Check-List, 
as follows: 

Zonotrichia leucophrys leucophrys (White-crowned Sparrow). Range: 
North America. Breeds in Hudsonian and Canadian zones of high mountains 
from southern Oregon to central California, and east to Wyoming and southern 
New Mexico, and from limit of trees in central Keewatin and northern Ungava 
to southeastern Keewatin, central Quebec, and southern Greenland; winters 
from northern Lower California, southern Arizona, southern Kansas, and the 
Ohio Valley (casually from the Potomac Valley), south to Louisiana and 
Mississippi, and over the Mexican plateau to Sinaloa, Jalisco, and Guanajuato. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys gambeli (Gambel’s Sparrow). Range: Western North 
America. Breeds in Boreal zones from limit of trees in northwestern Alaska 
and northern Mackenzie (rarely outside the mountains south of Great Slave 
Lake) south to central Oregon and central Montana; west to coast mountains 
of southwestern Alaska and British Columbia; winters from northern Cali- 
fornia and Utah south to San Luis Potosi, Mazatlan, Lower California, and 
outlying islands; casual east in migration to Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, and 
eastern Texas. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys nuttalli (Nuttall’s Sparrow). Range: Pacific coast. 
Breeds in Humid Transition Zones from Port Simpson, British Columbia, to 
San Luis Obispo County, California; winters from central Oregon southward 
to Santa Margarita Island, Lower California. 

Black-chinned Sparrow (Spizella atrogularis, Figs. 3-4). This Mexican 
relative of our Field Sparrow is not sufficiently well represented in the American 
Museum collections to enable me to describe its plumage changes. The adult 
female resembles the male, but usually has less black on the throat. The 
nestling plumage resembles the first winter (Fig. 4), and, unlike the correspond- 
ing plumage of Spizella pusilla, is not streaked below. 


Bird-Lore’s Advisory Council 


' , 7 ITH some slight alterations, we reprint below the names and addresses 
of the ornithologists forming Brrp-Lore’s ‘Advisory Council, 
which were first published in Brrp-Lore for February, 1900. 

To those of our readers who are not familiar with the objects of the Council, 
we may state that it was formed for the purpose of placing students in direct 
communication with an authority on the bird-life of the region in which they 
live, to whom they might appeal for information and advice in the many 
difficulties which beset the isolated worker. 

The success of the plan during the ten years that it has been in operation 
fully equals our expectations; and from both students and members of the 
Council we have had very gratifying assurances of the happy results attending 
our efforts to bring the specialist in touch with those who appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to avail themselves of his wider experience. 

It is requested that all letters of inquiry and to members of the Council be 
accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope for use in replying. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Ataska.—Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C- 
Arizona.—Herbert Brown, Tucson, Ariz. 

CatrrorniA.—Charles A. Keeler, Berkeley, Cal. 

Catirorn1A.—Walter K. Fisher, Palo Alto, Cal. 

CoLtorapo.—Dr. W. H. Bergtold, 1460 Clayton Ave., Denver, Colo. 
Connecticut.—J. H. Sage, Portland, Conn. 

DELawarE.—C. J. Pennock, Kennett Square, Pa. 

District or Cotumsp1a.—Dr. C. W. Richmond, U. S. Nat’l. Mus., Washington, D. C. 
FLormpa.—Frank M. Chapman, American Museum Natural History, New York City. 
Frioripa, Western.—R. W. Williams, Jr., Talahassee, Fla. 

Grorci1a.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

Intino1s, Northern.—B. T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

Ittrwors, Southern.—Robert Ridgway, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
Inprana.—A. W. Butler, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Inp1an TeRRitToRY.—Prof. W. W. Cooke, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
Iowa.—C. R. Keyes, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

Kansas.— University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Lourstana.—Prof. George E. Beyer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Marne.—O. W. Knight, Bangor, Me. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Micai1can.—Prof. W. B. Barrows, Agricultural College, Mich. 

Minnesota.—Dr. T. S. Roberts, 1603 Fourth Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mississipr1.—Andrew Allison, Ellisville, Miss. 

Missovuri.—O. Widmann, 51tos Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Montana.—Prof. J. M. Elrod, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
Nesraska.—Dr. R. H. Walcott, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Nevapa.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 

New Hampsuire.—Dr. G. M. Allen, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., Boston. 

New Jersey, Northern.—Frank M. Chapman, Am. Nat. History, New York City. 
New Jersey, Southern.—Witmer Stone, Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Mexico.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
New York, Eastern.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 

New York, Northern.—Egbert Bagg, 191 Genessee Street, Utica, N. Y. 

New York, Western.—E. H. Eaton, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 

Nortu Daxotra.—Prof. O. G. Libby, University, N. D. 

Norts Caroirina.—Prof. T. G. Pearson, Greensboro, N. C. 

Outo.—Prof. Lynds Jones, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Oxranoma.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C 
OrEcon.—W. L. Finley, Milwaukee, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Eastern.— Witmer Stone, Acad. Nat. Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA Western.—W. Clyde Todd, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ruope Istanp.—H. S. Hathaway, Box 1466, Providence, R. I. 

Sours Carotina.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

Texas.—H. P. Attwater, Houston, Tex. 

Utan.—Prof. Marcus E. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont.—Prof. G. H. Perkins, Burlington, Vt. 

VirciniA.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 
WaASHINGTON.—Samuel F. Rathburn, Seattle, Wash. 

West Vircrnta.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 

Wisconsin.—H. L. Ward, Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CANADA 
ALBERTA.—G. F. Dippie, Calgary, Alta. 
British Cotumpia, Western.—Francis Kermode, Provincial Museum, Victoria, B. C. 
British CotumsiA, Eastern.—Allan Brooks, Okanagan Landing, B. C. 
Manttosa.—Ernest Thompson Seton, Cos Cob, Conn. 
Nova Scotia.—Harry Piers, Provincial Museum, Halifax, N. S. 
Ontario, Eastern.—James H. Fleming, 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto, Ont. 
Ontario, Western.—W. E. Saunders, London, Ont 
Quvesec.—E. D. Wintle, 189 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada. 

MEXICO 


E. W. Nelson, Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


WEST INDIES 


C. B. Cory, Field Museum, Chicago, Ill. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Clinton G. Abbott, 153 West 73rd St., New York City, N. Y. 


Potes from Field and DStuvp 


Prothonotary Warbler in Connecticut 
in November 


On January 28, 1912, Miss Mary Jen- 
nings brought to me a Warbler that she 
had kept in a box on the north side of her 
house since it was picked up dead in front 
of a garage in the suburbs of New Haven, 
Conn., November, 27, torr. 

The bird had a tangle of plant fiber on 
one leg, which may have caused its death 
in a struggle for freedom. It was frozen 
hard and after thawing it out, I prepared 
the skin, and I could identify it as no 
other than a female Prothonotary Warbler. 

The bird was taken to Dr. Allen, at the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
and he has pronounced it an immature 
female Prothonotary Warbler, the first 
recorded occurrence for Connecticut, 
and the latest seasonal record for the 
eastern states. 

The skin has been presented to the 
museum.— Wi zor F. Smita, So. Norwalk, 
Conn. 

A Winter Oriole 


On Wednesday, January 3, we had a 
rare visitor among our birds. It was a 
very beautiful male Baltimore Oriole. 
He was first seen at noon eating suet 
ravenously. The suet was tied on a limb 
about fifteen feet from the house, and we 
were able to examine the bird carefully 
with field-glasses. 

One wing had been injured in some way, 
and the tip hung about an inch below 
the normal position. He was indeed a piti- 
ful sight, as he clung to the limb, with 
feathers puffed out, literally cramming 
the suet. After eating steadily for five 
minutes or more, he sat’in the near-by 
bush, sunning, for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, then flew away. We saw him again 
at the suet at 3 o’clock, and I was able to 
get a snapshot of him at a distance of 
sixteen or eighteen feet. On my attempt to 
draw nearer to him, he flew to an arbor 


fifty feet distant, going swiftly but with 
some apparent difficulty, and we have 
not seen him since. 

The ground was covered with snow, 
and although the temperature was 31°, 
he seemed to be suffering from cold. 

We fear that he may have succumbed 
to the severe weather of the following 
days.—Lottie- Atvorp Lacey, South- 
port, Conn. 


A Second Winter Oriole 


On Dec. 10, 1912, while visiting a favor- 
ite haunt of winter birds, along the 
Wyomissing creek, I saw a Baltimore 
Oriole. It was with flocks of Goldfinches, 
Juncos, Tree Sparrows, Song Sparrows, 
and a pair of Cardinal Grosbeaks, that 
were feeding in a field that was formerly 
the bed of a mill dam, now overgrown 
with weeds, and a tangle of alder and 
blackberry bushes. I had the bird under 
observation for one and a half hours, 
watching it feeding. It fed considerably 
on the ground, occasionally flying to 
trees which fringed the field, and picked 
for grubs under loose bark, pieces of 
which severa! inches in length would fall 
to the ground. It also picked at decayed 
apples left hanging on the trees. On 
December 17 and 25, the bird was still 
there, in company with the above-men- 
tioned species. On December 31, after 
a rather severe snow-storm, the bird was 
not observed. It was a brilliant male, and, 
though apparently quite lively, did not 
utter a sound. There could be no mis- 
taking the bird, which is very common 
here in summertime, and I had it in 
view several hours the three different 
times, as close as twenty feet.—G. HENRY 
MENGEL, Reading, Pa. 


A Winter Towhee 


It will perhaps be interesting to know 
that I have been feeding a Towhee at my 
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kitchen window all through the month of 
December. For the first week there were 
two; but for the last two weeks only one 
has been seen. I have a table just outside 
my kitchen window on which I place sev- 
eral kinds of seed every day. The Towhee 
prefers the hemp seed to any other, while 
the Chickadees take the sunflower seeds 
first. The bird is very tame, and will 
come to the table while the window is 
open, and myself not two feet away.— 
Frank E. Woopwarp, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. 


4 November Black-Throated 
Blue Warbler 


At half-past eight o’clock this morning, 
when everything was covered with ice and 
slush after a night of storm, I saw a 
Black-throated Blue Warbler not ten feet 
from the window where I stood. It and a 
flock of English Sparrows were under a 
large forsythia bush, the Sparrow eating 
corn cracked by Cardinals, which I feed 
there daily. The Warbler flew close to the 
window, and myself and another member 
of the family watched it for some minutes 
as it searched the branches. It was a 
mature male, in fine plumage. 

My latest record previous to this was 
October 12, 1906.—(Miss) Isapex D. 
Martin, Princeton, N. J., November 
15, rgrt. 


Winter Robins I 


It may be of some interest to know that 
the Robins are here, if, indeed, they have 


ever been away. Yesterday morning 
(January 3, 1912), the Robins were the 
unusual visitors in our proverbially old 
apple tree. The thermometer registered 
3° above zero, and their frozen feast was, 
on this occasion, some apples that were 
still clinging to the limbs. The Jays and 
Cardinals held but a minor interest on 
this occasion. A few days before this 
date, a flock of Robins was actually seen 
{not heard) in a persimmon grove, appar- 
ently delighted with the fruit. For many 
years I have observed the coming and 
departing of Robins, but this is quite the 
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earliest I have ever seen them, although 
one supposed authority says that the 
Robin is with us all winter. At any rate, 
these birds in January are a very rare 
sight in this section of the state, especially 
for those who welcome and rejoice in the 
return of the Redbreast.—M. L. Hutsez, 
Carlinville, Ill. 


Winter Robins II 


The present cold spell seems to have 
produced an unusual visitation of Robins 
in this neighborhood. On January 6, I 
saw eight or more, and on January 7, at 
least ten in a garden about half a mile 
from town, the temperature each time 
being so low, and the wind so fierce, that 
we could not stop for a more accurate 
count. On the 7th, we saw two more 
about half a mile from the others, and on 
the 14th two more about two miles from 
either of the foregoing p¥aces. There was 
a Hermit Thrush with the larger flock on 
the 7th. 

These are the first winter Robins I 
have seen here, the dates for former 
seasons being: Last November 21, 1909, 
first March 5, 1910; last October 21, 1910, 
first March 13, 1910. The present cold 
wave is the most severe of the three 
winters.—R. F. HAULENBEEK, Princeton, 
Rod 

Winter Robins III 


It is such an unusual thing for Robins 
to be seen in this locality during the 
winter that the person announcing the 
first Robin of the year is looked upon as a 
sort of joker, and his announcement is 
regarded as questionable. In fact, close 
observation on my part during the past 
half-dozen years has failed to reveal to me 
any Robins in “the dead of winter.” 
Reports have occasionally come to me of a 
single Robin having been seen in certain 
localities, and upon investigation it has 
been discovered that the locality would 
be quite favorable for the shelter of such 
birds, and very much the kind of place 
they would be likely to select at this time 
of year; but, in each case the person 
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reporting the discovery was not absolutely 
certain that the bird seen was a Robin. 

This winter, however, has been an excep- 
tion to the rule, and great numbers of 
Robins have been seen everywhere; not- 
withstanding the fact that the ground 
has been covered with from six to eight 
inches of snow, and the thermometer has 
registered as much as 28 degrees below 
zero. 

On Christmas Day, which was rather 
mild, I was somewhat surprised to see a 
flock of forty-eight Robins, and attributed 
the cause of their presence to the fact 
that for some weeks the weather had 
been warm. But when, the next week, 
the snow came and the temperature went 
down to extreme cold, and the Robins 
were yet everywhere in evidence (on 
January 16, with the thermometer stand- 
ing at 15 degrees below zero, I saw one 
flock of 32 an _ another of perhaps 50, 
or more, all in unprotected localities), 
I had to seek for a new cause. 

The question of food was one that pre- 
sented itself to me. Upon what were 
these birds feeding? I began to investigate, 
and soon came to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Last summer this locality was blessed 
with a bumper crop of apples. There 
were more than could be gathered and 
disposed of, and, as a result, there are many 
bushels yet remaining upon the trees, 
and I found that upon these frozen apples 
the Robins were feasting, and I at once 
came to the conclusion that the abundance 
of this kind of food accounted for the 
presence of so many Robins at this 
season of the year.—W. H. Wisman, New 
Paris, Ohio. 


Winter Robins IV 


Have the Robins been changing their 
habits, or is it force of circumstances that 
has made it necessary for them to seek 
new winter quarters? 

On January 13—our coldest day of 
winter at that time (8 below at 7.30 A.M)— 
I saw a flock of from 50 to 60. They were 
in a compact flock, and had apparently 
come from a clump of pines and other 
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trees along a small stream, where later 
I saw several birds scattered about; not 
feeding, but calling lustily, and all appar- 
ently in good condition. 

From Washington county, at about the 
same time, a report came of a flock of 
1,000 (an estimate, no doubt). Similar 
reports have been common from near-by 
districts. On February 11, I saw four. 

From Mt. Vernon, Ohio (central), 
reports of very large flocks are even more 
common—of_ 500, one of 50, of sixes and 
dozens. Today I received a letter in 
which the writer states having seen a 
flock last week in which were “hundreds 
and hundreds.” 

Up to this year, I’ve never seen a Robin 
during January nor before February 22, 
and in Ohio, where I formerly lived, an 
occasional winter Robin was a big event. 

How about other sections of the coun- 
try? Have others similar reports to make? 
What might be a plausible explanation? 

On February 11, I alsosaw great numbers 
of Horned Larks (about 200). Some were 
feeding on the ground that the wind had 
cleared of snow, others were chasing about 
in pairs, while many were soaring high 
in the air, singing just as I’ve heard them 
do at nesting season. If only their song 
was worthy of the sustained effort with 
which it is voiced! 

Is this usual at this season of the year? 
No doubt these were all of the same kind, 
the Prairie Horned Lark.—V. A. Deses, 
goo Hill Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


The Starling in New Jersey 


The European Starling (Sturnus vul- 
garis) is becoming very common about 
Trenton and Lawrenceville. The farmers, 
and bird observers in general, have asked 
me to identify these birds many times in 
the past year or two. As nearly everyone 
interested in ornithology knows, the 
Starling was introduced into the United 
States in 1890, at New York, and for 
years thereafter the species remained 
about Central Park, several pairs each 
spring building nests under the eaves of 
the American Museum of Natural History. 
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I first noticed the Starling in the vicinity 
of Lawrenceville in the spring of 1909. 
Since then I have found several nests 
yearly, the birds becoming more and 
more plentiful each season. A note from 
field-book of May 2, 1909, reads: “Prin- 
cipal find of the day, European Starling. 
Nest with young in hole in small oak tree 
by side of creek beyond F.’s woods. 
Flicker’s nest just above in same tree. 
The two species did not seem to be the 
best of neighbors. Some difficulty in 
identifying, I thinking at first the bird 
was a Purple Martin, but the yellow bill 
and mottled upper feathers argued con- 
clusively against the Martin. Parent 
birds most persistent in feeding their 
young, and unusually suspicious of 
intruders.” 

Journal of May 13, 1909, reads: “Young 
in Starling’s nest peeping out of hole, 
evidently nearly ready to take wing. 
Both parent birds near. Have often 
noticed the extreme shyness of these 
birds, they absolutely refusing to enter 
hole while I was within twenty feet of the 
tree. Often the old birds, coming home 
with food in their bills for the little ones, 
would deliberately drop the worm or 
grub, or eat it, rather than venture to 
the nest while I was near. Flicker has 
evidently deserted her nest above Star- 
ling’s. Have not seen Flickers around in 
several days.” 

May 16: “Starlings still in nest. Seem 
unusually large for fiedglings. Noted 
peculiar actions of Tree Swallows (dozen 
or more) which circled about stump con- 
taining both the Starling’s and the Flick- 
er’s nests. Occasionally one or two of 
them would assail the Starlings in the air. 
attacking them from below instead of 
above, as the Kingbird does the Hawk. 
Swallows disappeared all of a sudden. 
Couldn’t determine why the Swallows 
desired combat with the Starlings. Flicker 
again in her nest above the Starlings. 
Five nests within fifteen rods—those of 
the Starling, Flicker, Yellow Warbler, 
Pheebe and Song Sparrow. Red-winged 
Blackbird’s nest with three eggs twenty 
rods further on.” 
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May 25: “Starlings nesting again, this 
time in the hole which the Flickers 
occupied earlier,” 

I am certain the Starlings reared two 
broods in the same stump, first in one 
hole, then in the one above, hollowed out 
originally by the Flickers. I am also 
positive that the Starlings eventually 
drove away the Flickers. - 

Mr. Witmer Stone, of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, wrote me, 
in answer to my letter describing the 
Starlings and Flickers as nesting in the 
same tree: “I am much interested in your 
letter. We have a few Starlings breeding 
at several points in Philadelphia, and in 
one instance, at least, they have driven 
away nesting Flickers. There is a large 
flock established at Vineland, and they 
have reached Tuckerton, Salem and 
Delaware.” 

A few days ago, during one of our coldest 
mornings of the present winter, a large 
flock of Starlings was seen on the 
Lawrenceville School campus. They may 
be found in many places in this locality 
in the spring and summer, and I have run 
upon their nests in all kinds of trees. 

Farmers hereabouts seem to be con- 
siderably concerned as to the economic 
value of the Starling, many believing the 
bird will ultimately become as great a 
pest as the English Sparrow. Judging 
from the bird’s habit of routing out cer- 
tain of our native species of songbirds, 
it would seem there were considerable 
warrant for the anxiety of the farmers 
with respect to Sturnus vulgaris —Wat- 
TER Fox ALLEN. 


Starlings in Princeton, N. J. 


Since the fourth of January, large 
numbers of English Starlings have fre- 


quented the campus. This is the first 
time I have ever noticed this bird in this 
vicinity, although scattered individuals 
have been reported. The Starlings play 
about the buildings and most of the time 
have been busy eating the berries on the 
ivy. Altogether there are probably nearly 
two hundred birds. Their arrival in such 
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numbers here I believe was due to the 
intense cold of the first two weeks of the 
month, and since the moderation they 
have gradually disappeared. 

I noticed also several Starlings at 
Chestnut Hill, Pa., on January 2, 1912, 
but have never seen such flocks in the 
vicinity of Philadelphia as have been 
here until the last few days.—A. F. 
Hacar, Princeton, N. J. 


The Starling in Illinois 


On Thanksgiving day, November 30, 
1911, I saw a Starling. It was at the home 
of my sister, Mrs. H. M. Palmer, at 
McLean, McLean Co., Ill., which is fifteen 
miles southwest of Bloomington. 

It was feeding on bread crumbs placed 
on the bird tray attached to a tree, and 
about thirty feet from the house. I 
observed it carefully through glasses. I 
recognized it from the pictures I had seen, 
but especially from its Blackbird-like 
characteristics. It was feeding with the 
English Sparrows both on the the tray and 
on the ground. There was snow covering 
the ground. It would attack the Sparrows 
that came too close, and when it was in the 
trees the Sparrows attacked it. My sister 
said she had seen the strange bird three 
or four days before this, but did not 
recognize it. It did not reappear after 
the 30th—Franx W. Atpricu, Bloom- 
ington, Ill. 


The Starling in Philadelphia 


I wish to record a few observations 
which I have made of the Starling. When 
I returned to the city on September 15, 
I noticed these birds in a tree in the back 
of my home. The section of the city in 
which I live is quite thickly built up, and 
it is very unusual to see anything but 
English Sparrows. Consequently, these 
birds attracted my attention whenever I 
had time for any observations. 

At first there were but two of them. 
They seemed to be considerably bothered 
by the Sparrows, which never dared to 
attack them but kept continually nagging 
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at them. However, there must have 
been something about the neighborhood 
that was attractive to them, for they could 
be seen at almost any hour of the day in 
the immediate vicinity. On November 26, 
I noticed five birds. This, of course, is 
rather an unusual number, and I suppose 
there must have been others near-by, but 
they were not visible at that time. Three 
or four days later, I noticed eight of them. 
They remained here until the bitter cold, 
which set in about the fifth of this month. 
I have not seen them since that time, and 
presume that they have gone further 
south, 

I could not locate the nest of the birds, 
but it was the impression of the other 
members of my family and myself that 
they nested on top of a tower of the house 
in the rear of the one in which I live. The 
birds seldom lighted on the ground, and 
in fact, stayed in the high branches of the 
trees or near the top of the house at all 
times. I am sorry that I cannot give you 
any exact data as to their food et al, but 
I am somewhat of a novice at ornithology, 
and probably with experience my powers 
of observation in this particular branch 
of study will improve. I thought, how- 
ever, that it might be of interest to you 
to know of the presence of these birds in a 
closely built up portion of the city at this 
season of the year.—Cuas. ALISON 
Scutty, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Starling in New Hampshire 


A flock of strange birds was noticed, in 
December, 1911, flying about an old 
orchard. They seemed especially fond of 
the frozen apples found on the trees. The 
refuse from a walnut-crack was thrown 
out, and the whole flock came to eat. An 
examination of a specimen proved it to 
be a bird entirely new to this vicinity. 
By the help of Chapman’s Handbook of 
Birds of Eastern North America, we 
thought it must be the English Starling 
and, by sending the feathers to Mr. 
Chapman, we were assured that we really 
had the Starling with us. The flock of 
Starlings consists of between twenty and 
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thirty birds, and has attracted no little 
interest. We hope they have come to 
stay, and shall watch for them as warm 
weather appears. Several people have 
spoken of a strange flock of dark birds, 
seen late in the fall, after Blackbirds were 
supposed to have left us, but until De- 
cember no one noticed them particularly. 
After once recognizing them, their metallic 
purplish and greenish plumage, with 
every feather tipped with -cream-buff, 
makes a bird of great beauty, and one 
easily identified. 

It has been by far the coldest winter 
for years here, the thermometer registering 
often thirty degrees below zero.—REsT 
H. Metcar, Hinsdale, N. H. 


Bird Notes from South Norwalk, Conn. 


The past winter was notable because of 
the long-continued cold (from January 3, 
to February 17, heavy ice covering the 
feeding-places of Ducks), the absence of 
rare winter birds, and instances of summer 
birds staying into the winter. 

Mr. George Ells watched the tarrying 
of a Yellow-breasted Chat, which he 
showed to me on December 24, and that 
afternoon he saw it again, together with 
a Catbird, and Mr. James Hall saw the 
Chat on January 1, after which it was 
not seen again. 

A friend told me of a Brown Thrasher 
that he had seen off-and-on up to January 
17, and on February 11 he guided me and 
another friend to a cat-briar thicket in a 
swamp, where he showed us the Thrasher, 
and I saw it again on February 22. It 
lived near an open spring, on an abundance 
of frozen apples and the refuse heaps 
from two houses. The bird was in excel- 
lent plumage and very shy, and on both 
visits dived into the thicket before I 
could secure a photograph. 

In some places the Horned Larks were 
scarce, but at the mouth of the Housatonic 
river I found a flock of more than one 
hundred and fifty living on the truck 
gardens, and among them was one Snow 
Bunting, the only one seen or heard of. 

Fortunately there was little snow, and 
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the weed seeds and grasses remained above 
the snow; else the loss of bird-life would 
have been appalling. One Bluebird was 
found frozen beside a stone fence, and 
five Meadowlarks were found frozen under 
a corn-shock at Bethel; and Deputy 
Warden Fauble, of Stamford, found five 
dead Quail, from a late brood, it would 
seem, from their small size. : 

Not a Shrike or Crossbill has been 
reported from this section, and but one 
report of the Red-polls and Siskins, late 
in February. 

Black Ducks suffered most, as the ice 
covered their feeding-places, and they 
sat around on the ice and starved and 
froze to death. I saw and picked up 
thirty-eight that had died, and the con- 
dition of hundreds was critical when the 
ice broke and laid bare their feeding- 
grounds, At the mouth of the Housatonic 
river, the Black Ducks and Scaups gath- 
ered in immense numbers and, by wearing 
a white suit and walking among the ice- 
floes, I was able to get within a few feet of 
them; showing plainly that, but for the 
protection given them by the closed sea- 
son, it would have been possible to have 
killed large numbers of them at a time 
when they were hardly able to secure food 
enough to keep alive —WILbur F. Smita, 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


Bird Banding 

The Bird-Banding Committee of the 
Linnean Society of New York wishes to 
insert a paragraph here, for the purpose of 
assuring the members of the American 
Bird-Banding Association, and others, 
that, as the nesting season approaches, 
those in charge of the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation are making preparations for an 
active season, and a wide distribution of 
bands among those who will be good 
enough to use them. About seven thou- 
sand five hundred bands of various sizes 
are now in process of manufacture, and 
members of the A. B. B. A. will be noti- 
fied as soon as these are ready for dis- 
tribution ——Howarp H. CLeaves, Secy.- 
Treas., Public Museum, New Brighton, 
N. Y. 


Book Hews and Reviews 


Tue Micratory Movements oF Brrps 
IN RELATION TO THE WEATHER. By 
Wetts W. Cooxe. From Yearbook of 
Department of Agriculture, for 1910, 
PP. 379-390, I map. 


No one is better fitted than Professor 
Cooke to discuss this ever-interesting 
subject, and what he has to say in this 
paper may be taken as adequately express- 
ing our present knowledge. His “‘conclu- 
sions” are as follows: 

“The foregoing facts show conclusively 
that weather conditions are not the cause 
of the migration of birds, but that the 
weather, by influencing the food-supply, 
is the chief factor which determines the 
average date of arrival at the breeding 
grounds. Migration is undertaken in 
response to physiological changes in 
birds, and the date of starting, in the 
case of most species, bears no relation 
whatever to the local weather conditions 
in the winter home. The weather encoun- 
tered en route influences migration in a 
subordinate way, retarding or accelerating 
the birds’ advance by only a few days, and 
having slight relation to the date of 
arrival at the nesting-site. 

“Local weather conditions on the day 
of arrival at any given locality are minor 
factors in determining the appearance 
of a species at that place and time. The 
major factors in the problem are the 
weather conditions far to the southward, 
where the night’s flight began, and the 
relation which that place and time bear 
to the average position of the bird under 
normal weather conditions. Many, if not 
most, instances of arrivals of birds under 
adverse weather conditions are probably 
explainable by the supposition that the 
flight was begun under favorable auspices 
and that late in the night the weather 
changed. Spring migration usually occurs 
with a rising temperature and the move- 
ments of autumn with a falling temper- 
ature. In each case the change seems to 
be a more potent factor than the absolute 
degree of cold. 


“The direction and force of the wind— 
except as they are occasionally intimately 
connected with sudden and extreme va- 
riations in temperature—seem to have 
only a slight influence on migration. 

“Another conclusion, equally apparent, 
is that neither time of migration, the 
route, nor the speed of one species, can be 
deduced from records of other species, 
even though closely related; in other 
words, each species, and even each group 
of individuals of a species, is a law unto 
itself.”"—F. M. C. 


A BrotocicaL Survey or THE SAND 
Dune REGION ON THE SouTH SHORE 
or Sacinaw Bay, Micuican. Prepared 
under the direction of ALEXANDER G. 
RutHVEN, Chief Field Naturalist, Michi- 
gan Geological and Biological Survey. 
Publication 4, Biological Series 2; Lan- 
sing, Mich. 8vo., 347 pages, 19 plates, 
I map. 


This volume records the results of what 
was evidently a biological survey in the 
best sense of the term. Taking a well- 
defined area where primitive conditions 
existed, Mr. Ruthven secured the codper- 
ation of a corps of specialists, and we have 
here, consequently, the observations and 
conclusions of men who not only were 
especially qualified for the particular 
work in hand, but who had the inestimable 
advantage of reporting on material which 
they had collected themselves. Thus G. 
H. Coons writes on the ‘Ecological Rela- 
tions of the Flora,’’C. K. Dodge, gives 
a ‘Catalogue of Plants,’ H. Burrington 
Baker reports on the Mollusca, A. Frank- 
lin Shull on ‘Thysanoptera and Orthop- 
tera,’ Charles A. Shull and M. A. Car- 
riker, Jr. on ‘Mallophaga,’ A. L. Leathers 
on ‘Fish,’ Alexander G. Ruthven on 
‘Amphibians and Reptiles’ as well as on 
the general biological problems of the 
survey; N. A. Wood on ‘Mammals’ and 
the same author with Frederick Gaige 
gives a well-annotated list of the 128 
species of the birds observed. The whole 
undertaking embodies exactly the kind of 
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work which we have long hoped might be 
done on Gardiner’s Island, a locality 
which offers unique opportunities for 
ecological investigation ——-F. M. C. 

. a 

ASConTRIBUTION TO THE ORNITHOLOGY 

OF THE BAHAMA ISLANDS. By W. E 

Ciype Topp and W. W. WorrTstnc- 

Ton. Annals of the Carnegie Museum, 

VIII., Nos. 3-4, 1911, pp. 388-464, 1 

map. 

From December 24, 1908, to May 13, 
1909, Mr. Worthington collected birds on 
New Providence, Great Inaugua, Acklin, 
Watlings, Andros, and Abaco Islands, in 
the interests of the Carnegie Museum. In 
this paper he presents a ‘Narrative of 
the Expedition’ and ‘Field Notes’ on the 
species observed, while Mr. Todd con- 
tributes the ‘Introduction’ and ‘Critical 
Notes’ on the specimens; the whole 
forming an important contribution to our 
more definite knowledge of distribution 
and relations of the birds of this interest- 
ing group of islands—F. M. C. 


THE AMERICAN Birp-HovusE JOURNAL FOR 
1912. By J. WARREN Jacoss, Waynes- 
burg, Pa. 

Mr. Jacobs proposes to continue his 
important contributions to the natural 
history of the Purple Martin, and ways 
and means of promoting its increase 
through the erection of nesting-houses, 
under the above heading. The present 
publication contains some fifty pages, 
many illustrations, and much pertinent 
matter in relation to the habits of Mar- 
tins, based on the experiences of Mr. 
Jacobs and his numerous correspondents. 
—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Conpor.—Of the five general 
articles in the January number of ‘The 
Condor,’ the first, by Bowles and Howell, 
on ‘The Shore Birds of Santa Barbara’ 
merits special mention. Notes are given 
on twenty-nine species, attention is 
called to the economic value of the 
Plovers, Phalaropes and smaller Sand- 
pipers, and to the desirability of removing 
them from the game list. The paper is 
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illustrated by one of Dawson’s photo- 
graphs, showing Long-billed Dowitchers 
feeding, and three photographs of Phala- 
ropes by Bowles. 

Ray’s account of a trip ‘Through 
Tahoean Mountains’ in 1909, and Swarth’s 
‘Visit to Nootka Sound’ in 1910, both 
illustrated, are somewhat different from 
ordinary ‘local lists,’ and muck more 
interesting to the general reader. The 
Tahoe trip occupied about two weeks, and 
during this time observations were reported 
on ten species of birds, five of which were 
found nesting. Nootka Sound, on Van- 
couver Island, has many historical asso- 
ciations, but its chief interest to the 
ornithologist lies in the fact that it is the 
type locality, or place where the original 
specimens were collected, of the Rufous 
Hummingbird, Red-breasted Sapsucker, 
Blue-fronted Jay, and Varied Thrush. 
Swarth succeeded in securing examples of 
all except the Sapsucker. The paper closes 
with a nominal list of forty-nine species 
observed. 

Saunders’ ‘Birds of Southwestern Mon- 
tana,’ containing notes on one hundred 
and fifty species found in the most thickly 
settled part of the state, is a welcome 
contribution, as little or nothing has here- 
tofore been published on the avifauna of 
this region. Chester Lamb’s ‘Birds of a 
Mohave Desert Oasis’ is likewise a list 
of more than ordinary interest, from the 
fact that it comprises twelve months’ 
observation, from August 1, 1910, to 
August 1, 1911, of the birds at a desert 
water-hole, nine miles east of Daggett, 
California. Of the one hundred and 
thirty-three species observed at this 
apparently unpromising locality, forty- 
two were water-birds or shore-birds. 

Attention is called to the appointment 
of F. S. Daggett as Director of the new 
Museum of History, Science and Art, in 
Los Angeles. Mr. Daggett’s personal col- 
lection of 8,000 birds, 3,000 species of 
Coleoptera, thirty-six large drawers of but- 
terflies, and his ornithological library of 
1,800 volumes, and about as many pam- 
phlets, will be deposited in the Museum. 
—T. S. P. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


THe European Starling seems to be 
increasing its range at an unprecedented 
pace. Under date of January 11, 1912, 
B. B. Semmes writes to ‘Forest and Stream’ 
(Jan. 20, 1912, p. 83) of the appearance 
of “many hundreds” of these birds at 
Newport News, Virginia, whereas they 
had not been reported in numbers before 
much south of Philadelphia; and in this 
issue of Brrp-Lore we publish records of 
their occurrence as far west as Illinois, 
and as far north as Hinsdale, New Hamp- 
shire. The presence of the birds south 
of their previously known limits during 
the winter is far less surprising than their 
appearance at this season, with a temper- 
ature of —30°, some fifty miles north of the 
area in which they have heretofore been 
regularly observed. The facts attending 
this New Hampshire record clearly indi- 
cate the Starling’s hardiness and ability 
to extend its territory under conditions 
which would daunt even an English 
Sparrow. Assuredly if any steps are to bt 
taken by state or Federal government to 
prevent the further spread of this species, 
they should not be long delayed. 

While the bird’s economic status in 
this country has not yet been definitely 
established, many reports have shown that 
it molests native species, and, in regions 
when it is abundant, the sight ot a flock of 
‘Blackbirds’ in March is now robbed of all 
its charm and significance as a welcome 
and undoubted sign of the return of spring 

We have lately also had an experience 
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with the English Sparrows’ power to 
mar one’s associations with native birds. 
Returning recently to a Florida town 
where the Mockingbirds’ March music 
was a cherished memory, imagine the 
feelings with which we discovered that 
the metallic, incessant chatter of the 
lately arrived, but already countless, 
English Sparrows was the dominant 
bird-note of the place. Under the cir- 
cumstances, one could no more enjoy the 
rapturous melody of the Mockingbirds 
than one can enjoy a symphony concert 
with some one talking in the next row! 


NvuMEROUS correspondents have asked 
us to explain the presence of Robins, 
during the past winter in unusual num- 
bers north of their regular winter range, 
and their queries are answered by some 
of the contributors to this issue of Brrp- 
Lore. With a species of somewhat irreg- 
ular migration habits, like the Robin, 
favorable weather and a tempting food- 
supply often induce many individuals to 
linger after their migration period. Later, 
the temperature and snow may fall, but as 
long as food is available the birds remain. 

This explanation is less applicable to 
birds like the Baltimore Oriole, which 
leave us long before they are forced to do 
so by inclement weather or lack of food, 
and late individuals of such species are 
doubtless birds which for one reason or 
another have been prevented from jour- 
neying southward with others of their 
kind and, under exceptionably favorable 
climatic conditions, have survived long 
after their species has left the United 
States for the tropics. 

To a lesser extent this may be true of 
late Warbler records such as that, for 
example, of the Black-throated Blue 
Warbler, published on an earlier page of 
this number, but the surprising record of 
the Prothonotary Warbler in Connecticut 
in November, which precedes it, defies 
explanation. Not only is the species of 
merely casual occurrence on the Atlantic 
Coast north of Virginia, but the latest 
previous record for the United States 
appears to be ‘Florida Keys, September 25.” 


Che Audubon Societies 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by ALICE HALL WALTER 
Address all communications relative to the work of this depart- 
ment to the Editor, at 53 Arlington Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


We may shut our eyes but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing, 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 
That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by. 
—James RussELL LOWELL. 


ARBOR AND BIRD DAY IN THE HOME 


How many of our Audubon Societies regularly take a hand in preparations 
for the proper observance of Arbor and Bird Day, either in the home or in the 
school? May not this day be celebrated at home as well as at school, and by 
fathers and mothers as well as by children and teachers? Why, indeed, should 
it not be made the most attractive holiday throughout the seasons for both 


old and young? 

My first recollection of Arbor Day dates back twenty-five years or more, to 
a time when planting trees and protecting birds were matters which were just 
beginning to receive some attention. Arbor Day met with instant approval 
in at least one country preparatory school, and the story of its first celebration 
there doubtless duplicates that of many similar celebrations elsewhere. 

Both principal and pupils brought from the neighboring woods small trees, 
and worked together, setting them out on the hilly campus. The day was 
cloudy but exhilarating and the simple exercises, which were held out-of-doors 
at the time of the tree-planting, took on a new meaning, with the smell of 
spicy spring breeze and freshly dug earth in the nostrils. It was not the 
exercises, nor even the tree-planting which counted so much as the fact that 
all who shared in the events of that happy day took in the spirit of spring, 
the joyand gladness of living and growing. Here wasthetrue ring toArbor Day. 

Elaborate Arbor and Bird Day programmes are now arranged for our 
schools and much is being written of general interest concerning the conser- 
vation of the trees; but how little has yet been done to make Arbor and Bird 
Day a home-festival of spring! 

Many a city home would be gladdened if its members brought in from the 
outskirts only a few basketfuls of new earth, a fern or growing shoot to freshen 
the monotony of the back yard. 
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There are numberless seeds which are scattered by the trees in places where 
they are strangled for want of room, and these starvelings might be taken up, 
without injuring either woodland or roadside. 

How many a country home would be improved and made the richer, if one 
day a year was set aside for tree-planting or transplanting, for touching hands 
with spring at some spot about the grounds! 

It would be a glorious thing if each child in all this land might plant at least 
one tree during his lifetime, on his home grounds, as well as on public school 
land. 

Arbor Day is a good time to set about putting up a birds’ drinking-fountain 
on the home lawn, and to see that sunflower seeds and other weedy tid-bits 
for the birds are planted in odd corners of the garden. And why should fences 
between our garden and our neighbor’s run sharp lines of division? The 
birds, who fly over all obstructions, know no such artificial bounds to 
freedom. Let us set our trees in our home grounds with reference to the land 
adjoining, and have a community of interests with our neighbors, in the soil, 
if nowhere else. Of all days, Arbor and Bird Day ought to bring men and birds 
and trees into a fellowship that outlasts spring and summer, abiding through 
autumn days and the chill winter. 

Our Audubon Societies can do a great deal for the homes of this country as 
well as for its schools. It is not preaching so much as teaching that is needed; 
not precept, so much as example. To observe Arbor and Bird Day fitly in our 
own homes is better than making many speeches or writing exhortations. 
Perhaps a neighbor may catch a glimpse of our simple ceremonies. We might 
possibly invite him to share in them, and to help us bear the message of spring 
to others, through school grounds, town and city streets and parks. 

Let us take this beautiful day for our own, for our home, our school, our 
village or city, and make it not only a day of tree-planting and bird-lore, but 
also a day of much joy and that gladness which only spring can give.—A. H. W. 


There’s a lesson of strength and beauty 
That grows as the days go by, 
In the trees the children are planting 
Under the springtime sky. 
May the lives of those who plant them 
Grow strong and fair, to be 
A blessing to all about them; 
That’s the lesson of the tree. 
—Esen E, Rexrorp, in ‘“‘The Wisconsin Agriculturist.” 


Summer or winter, day or night, 
The woods are an ever new delight; 
They give us peace, and they make us strong, 
Such wonderful balms to them belong. 
—RicHArp Henry STODDARD. 


FOR TEACHERS AND PUPILS 


Exercise II. Spring Travelers 
Correlated Studies: Geography, Map- Making and Clay-Modeling 


It is rather difficult to think of studying geography, the way it ought to be 
studied, according to the actual ups and downs of the earth’s surface, instead of 
on a flat map or polished globe. Maps and globes are useful; without them we 
could hardly gain a clear idea, perhaps, of the relation of all the land and water 
areas which make up the earth’s surface. 

Still, we can never see the world as it really is, unless we try to look at it, as 
the bird does, from abore. 

Beginning with that part of the world with which we are most familiar, 
let us take a large lump of modeling clay, and out of part of it first make a 
perfectly flat surface. After tracing the entire coast-line of North America 
on this surface, we will next mold and place upon it three great mountain- 
ranges—the Sierras and Rockies in the West, and the Alleghany in the East, 
dotting in, with smaller lumps of clay, the White and Green Mountains and the 
Adirondacks and Catskills. Lastly, we will scoop out the Great Lakes, the 
St. Lawrence, Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, and Hudson Rivers, and also the 
Gulfs of Mexico and California and Hudson Bay. 

Without attempting in this lesson, to place the mountains, lakes and 
rivers of Mexico, or of Central and British America, we may complete this 
rough model by outlining the principal islands from the West Indies to New- 
foundland on the Atlantic coast, and from Guadalupe to the Aleutian Islands 
on the Pacific. 

So far, we have only succeeded in finding some of the most striking /and and 
water differences of the earth’s surface as they appear in North America. 

Remembering what we have already learned about the weather and tem- 
perature, let us next try to think of the climates, that is, the heat and cold 
differences, which occur over this vast surface of land and water. Turning to 
any geography, we find lines running from east to west across the globe, called 
lines of latitude. These lines help to show us distances on the earth’s surface, 
from a middle line, called the equator, to each of the poles. By means of these 
lines, we may quickly locate some of the principal heat and cold differences, or 
climates. 

Down around the equator, and for some distance north and south of it, 
we learn that it is very hot, because more of the sun’s heat strikes this part of 
the earth than any other. From o (the equator) to 15°, let us mark our map, 
“very hot” and from 15° to 25°, “hot.” All of this hot region we may describe 
as torrid, and call it tropical in climate. 

From 25° to 35°, we will say it is “warm;” from 35° to 45°, “medium;” 
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from 45° to 55°, “cool,” and all of this region we may describe as temperate. 
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Above 50°, it is growing cold, and we are also getting very far away from the 
hot equator, so let us put down from 50° to 60°, “cold,” and from 60° to the 
North Pole, “very cold,” describing this region as arctic, or boreal, in climate. 
But we must not get the idea that all the hot and cold places on the earth are 
either in the tropics or about the poles, for that is not true. We shall understand 
this a little better if we picture differences in altitude and depth, that is the 
height and depth of the earth’s surface above and below the level of the sea. 
Now the higher any part of the earth is above the sea-level in the atmos- 
phere, or below it in the water, the colder it will be. Let us fix in our minds 
the highest mountain-peaks in the United States, where the climate is 
usually temperate or medium, and discover, if possible, how far north one 
would have to travel to find a climate as cold as that which encircles these 
lofty points.* 

When we stop to think of this matter, we know that in traveling from the 
base of a mountain far up to its summit, we go from a warm, or moderately 
warm, temperature to one much colder, just as truly as in going from the 
equator toward either pole. 

In one case, we reach the cold region by going up as far as the land will 
carry us above the level of the sea; in the other, we get as far away from the 
hot part of the earth’s surface as we can by going to the cold part, north or 
south. 

If we look at the clay map now, and think about where it is cold and where it 
is warm, we will see that all the cold places cannot be around the pole, because 
there are so many very high mountain peaks, as far south even, as New Mexico, 
where it must also be cold. Just how to make our map show us where to look 
for heat and cold is rather more difficult than to make it show where there is 
land and water; but by sprinkling talcum powder over the clay, we can show 
the coldest places, not only those that are high above the level of the sea, but 
also those that are far from the equator. 

The reasons why it is hot or cold, high or low, or why there is land or water 
at any one place, need not concern us here, but they make a long and interesting 
story. 

The birds cannot think about these things, neither can the trees nor the 
grass and plants; but they can ail respond to heat and cold, and the birds can 
see high and low places as well as the difference between land and water, 
while plants and trees can go down below the earth, as well as up into the air 
above it: Each tiny seed that is dropped into the soil, makes a wonderful 
journey from the dark depths through which our eyes cannot see up into the 
air and sunshine, just as truly as the bird, which travels from the hot equator 
to the far cold north, or the mountain-climber, who leaves the grassy plains 


*See article on page 97 of this issue in which it is stated jthat in climbing up three miles in 
altitude on JMt. Orizaba (Mexico), as great changes in vegetation and animal life are found as there 
would be n going north three thousand miles in latitude from the~ base of this lofty elevation in the 
tropics. 
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and pushes his way steadily up to the treeless and grassless, snow-covered 
peak where the air is cold and thin. 

Learning the heights of mountain-peaks or the different depths of the salt 
ocean and fresh-water lakes and bays will mean much more to us, if we stop 
to think of the many kinds of plants and animals which make their homes all 
over the earth, at different heights and depths of the land and water, and in 
different climates. 

Looking down now upon the earth, as the flying bird does, we see great 
plains and mountains; vast forests and long stretches of desert where neither 
trees nor grass grow; lakes, large and small; rivers with fertile valleys, and 
crooked coast-lines, here rocky and boldly jutting out into the ocean, while 
yonder, gently sloping down to the water’s edge in shining, sandy beaches. 

Should we try to look down through the ocean or great inland bodies of 
water, we should find a water-world more strange and quite as wonderful as 
this land-world, one where many curious animals and plants live at different 
depths. Among these water-folk are some great travelers. While seeds are 
sprouting and leaves are unfolding, while bears and other hibernating animals 
are waking up from their long sleep, and migrating birds are starting on their 
long journeys, the leaping salmon leave the sea and, entering some river’s 
mouth in schools, swim steadily against the current toward its head. Around 
eddies and rapids these fishes go, surmounting falls and artificial dams by 
great leaps, until at last, thin and exhausted, they reach the spot which instinct 
has taught them to seek, where they may safely deposit their eggs. 

No one has yet succeeded in fully explaining why each springtime sees so 
many finny, furred, and feathered travelers on their perilous paths. 

Different kinds of land and water, different degrees of heat and cold, differ- 
ent heights and depths, along with many other things doubtless, play a part 
in this mystery. 

Looking over our map again, it might help us to trace some of the trails 
over which migrating birds travel, for, by following these airy highways, we 
shall be getting a bird’s-eye view of all North America. 

Starting from the tropics, in the latitude of the Isthmus of Panama, let 
us see how many ways there are of getting from South America to North 
America. 

There is certainly very little land and a great deal of water to choose 
between, but since birds fly whither they please, the one really important 
matter to take into account is food. 

You and I would need much extra clothing for a journey from the tropics 
to the Arctic Circle, but the birds’ chief concern is for food. The suits of 
feathers which they wear protect them from the cold as well as from the heat. 
A very high wind or a heavy storm might interfere with their movements, but 
in any ordinary weather, the birds have no concern for the protection of their 
bodies. 
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Let us draw lines on our map or lay colored threads along the different 
routes we find to travel, numbering and naming each one to help us remember 
them. 

First, we will start by land, because that seems safer, and travel along 
the western lowlands of Mexico up to Arizona and California, keeping along 
the Pacific Coast away from the great mountains and deserts. It seems to be 
an easy route to fly over, but we do not find so many kinds of birds traveling 
this way as might be expected. Calling this the “Pacific Coast Route,” let us 
start again a little more to the eastward, and enter the United States at New 
Mexico, pushing north to the Great Plains. There is an almost limitless 
stretch of land here, but much of it is dry and treeless. We see at once that 
many birds will never come this way, because they could not find proper food, 
water or nesting-sites. Perhaps we may name this little-traveled route, the 
“Route of the Plains, or the Interior.’”’ These western trails are most conve- 
nient for those birds which winter in Mexico but are somewhat out of the way 
for those which come north from South America. We must make a fresh start, 
if we expect to keep company with the great mass of northward-bound birds. 

It looks, on the map, as though we might get across from Yucatan to Cuba 
and then to Florida without much exertion or danger but for some unknown 
reason the birds do not like this way. So they cross anywhere from Vera 
Cruz to Yucatan, and fly northeast over the great Gulf of Mexico, a sea-flight 
of 500 to 700 miles, according to the point of departure. 

We may leave the coast with them at night flying on and on through the 
darkness, until we come to land once more somewhere between Louisiana and 
northwestern Florida. There our feathered companions, many of whom are 

mong the smallest and weakest birds, will separate, some to keep on 
through the popular “Mississippi Valley Route” to the far north, others to 
continue up the Atlantic coast, and others to seek the valley of the Missouri 
as far as the western plains. 

The “Island Route” is frequented by certain birds which spend the winter 
in the West Indies and by some others who leave South America and fly 500 
miles to Jamaica, then 90 miles across to Cuba, and from there 150 miles to 
southern Florida. The Bobolinks, with a few companions, cut out Jamaica, 
making a direct flight of 700 miles from South America to Cuba, and so on to 
Florida. We will call this the “Bobolink Route” from the jaunty travelers who 
go over it. There are birds of stronger wing and more endurance than even 
the Bobolink, who like to travel by sea better than by land. Wild Ducks and 
many shore-birds follow up the Atlantic coast, well out to sea, except as they 
stop to feed and rest in secluded places along the shore. 

One famous traveler, the Golden Plover, goes north by land through the 
great plains of the West, but comes back mostly by water, to its winter home 
in South America. No other bird is known that takes so long a sea-flight with- 
out stopping. It is 2,500 miles from Nova Scotia to northeastern South Amer- 
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ica, but this Plover, in good weather, is believed to cover that immense dis- 
tance in a single flight. 

Our next lesson will describe where these spring travelers go to nest, and 
some of the things they must see on their way thither. Do not forget that when 
they have reached the United States many of them still have a long journey 
ahead. Wherever they go, there is much for us to learn about the places that 
they visit—A. H. W. 


SUGGESTIONS 


If clay is not at hand, let the scholars draw outline maps and color them to show 
the points mentioned above. 

Geo. F. Cram, Chicago, publishes an orographical map, on which are marked altitudes 
below soo feet, from 500 to 2,000 feet, 2,000 to 5,000 feet, 5,000 to 10,000 feet, over 
10,000 feet; also the northern and Mississippi watersheds and the Atlantic, Gulf and 
Rocky Mountain slopes. 

Learn the heights of the loftiest mountain-peaks in the United States, and try to 
find out how far one would have to travel north in order to reach as cold a climate and 
the same vegetation and animal life as are found upon them. 

Which way do the rivers run in the western United States? Which way do those in 
the eastern United States run? 

How is the “Route of the Plains, or the Interior” hemmed in? What animals have 
the habit of migration? Of hibernation? What is the difference between migration, 
emigration, and immigration? Is the English Sparrow in this country a migrant, emi- 
grant, or immigrant? 

How do birds’ feathers protect them from heat and cold? 

For an Arbor and Bird Day programme see Brrp-Lore, Vol. XIII, No. 2, pp. 108- 
t15. Consult the works of David Starr Jordan. Read his story of the travels of the 
salmon! 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


Wintering of the Robin in the Northern United States 


W. D. Rice, a teacher, writes from Vanderbilt, Michigan: “Two of my 
pupils saw two Robins this morning [February 16) near their home. We will 
watch and report again. We think it is pretty early for Robins in northern 


Michigan.” 
[The following unusual records of the appearance of the Robin at various points in 
the northern United States suggest the probability of the wintering of certain indivi- 
duals of this species during an exceptionally cold season, where food and water and 
sufficient shelter have been available. At Ferrycliff Farm, Bristol Neck, Rhode Island, 
a flock of over 200 Robins is reported to be spending the winter, feeding largely on weed- 
seed and waste grain. This flock has been fed by the caretaker of the estate when the 
ground was covered with snow, but no artificial shelter has been furnished the birds. 
A thick grove of junipers, with a protected glen where springs of water remain open, 
seems to have attracted this large flock of Robins. The owner of the estate, Dr. H. M. 
Howe, has for many years seen that feathered visitors were fed and protected within 
his premises. 
On the morning of February 12, while driving to the railroad station at Burke, 
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Vermont, Dr. H. E. Walter saw a single Robin. The bird flew directly across the road. 
It seemed in good condition, although the temperature during that week fell to 18° and 
30° below zero at night.—A. H. W.] 


Our Winter Visitors 


Our school-house is near the woods, and birds—Chickadees, Tufted Tit-° 
mice, Juncos, Nuthatches and Blue Jays—from there visit us. On a little elm 
tree by the side of the school, and on an apple tree in front, we put suet for 
our visitors. The crows come unasked sometimes and take away the suet. 
We also put corn on a cherry tree on the other side of the school for the Blue 
Jays. Ina cigar-box, on the window-sill, we put corn, cracked nuts and chicken- 
food, and we were very much surprised to see how quickly it went; but one 
day we saw a gray squirrel up at the box and he jumped into the box, and then 
we knew what had become of the nuts and food. One of us took some pictures 
of the squirrel and birds. We are so near the birds here that we see them 
plainly and can make out the colors.—Helen C. Hicks (aged 8), Millington, 
N. J. 


Our Winter Friends 


Our school has a woods right back of it. We have put out suet, corn and 
nuts. The Blue Jay likes to eat the corn on the cobs that we hung up in the 


THE COMPETITORS IN A BIRD-BOX CONTEST 


“We live in the semi-arid West, and there is a lack of birds here and a lack of trees. 
To encourage more birds and less slaughter, a bird-box contest was started in which a 
small prize was given to the pupil in the schooi who made the best bird-box. Over roo 
were entered, and this photograph shows the pupils with the boxes in their hands.” — 
Witson Tout, North Platte, Neb. 
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tree. The White-breasted Nuthatch, the Tufted Titmouse and the Chickadee 
like the nuts, suet and the corn. 

On the window-sill there is fastened a cigar-box that has nuts and corn in 
it, and we can stand a foot away from the box and watch the different birds 
come. They sit on the edge of the box, and hold the shells in their claws and 
pick the meat out. The Chickadees are the tamest. 

All the children of our school belong to the Audubon Society. We put out 
whole nuts for the squirrels who come every day.—Marion B. Cornish (aged 
12), Stirling, N. J. 

These interesting records come from two scholars who attend the same school, 


If they will send pictures of the squirrels and birds, which can be reproduced, Brrp-LorE 
will be glad to publish them.—A. H. W.] 


A Winter Record from Minnesota 


I feed the birds in winter, and the following species come to feed regularly; 
Chickadee, White-breasted Nuthatch, Blue Jay, and Downy Woodpecker. 
The main thing, however, is the “taming” of the Chickadees, as I call it. 
From January 7 to January 20 the Chickadees ate from my hand every day 
and seldom less than a dozen times a day. They would alight on my head and 
then into my hand, or directly come to my hand. One Chickadee became so 
tame that whenever it saw me, whether I was in the front yard, back yard or 
anywhere near the house, it would come down and look for something to eat. 
Many persons witnessed it, and thought it the cutest thing they had even seen 
in bird-life. Some said they had read of it but never believed it until they saw 
my birds do it. I was after the photographer several times to take the picture, 
but he would not come out in the cold to do it and always looked for a warm 
day. Since the weather has grown warmer the birds have ceased to eat from 
my hand, much to my disappointment.—Harry B. Logan, Jr. (aged 16), 
Royalion, Minn. 

[This lad lives in a town where nature-study is not carried on in the schools, where 
only a few people care either to study or to protect the native birds, and where gunners 
shoot birds by the wholesale for sport. Aside from the great pleasure he is deriving by 
feeding and attracting bird-neighbors, he is doing a work of which any public-spirited 


citizen should be proud. Note the observation of the feeding-habits of the Chickadee.— 
A. H. W.] 


Can the Starling Resist the Cold as Well as the Robin? 


E. A. Burlingame, of Providence, R. I., reports that about the middle of 
February he picked up a dead Starling at Bristol Highland, R. I., on a porch, 
where it had flown, apparently for shelter. The weather had been extremely 
cold for this locality the week preceding. It is possible that this Starling was 
one of the brood hatched out last spring at South Swansea, Mass., which is 
only five or six miles distant from Bristol Highland. So far as known, this is 
the second record of the Starling in Rhode Island.—A. H. W. 


DOWNY (figs. 1 and 2) and HAIRY WOODPECKERS (fig. 3.) 
Order—Pic1 Family—Picm2 
Genus—DrvyoBaATEs Species—Pusescens (Downy) 

Species—V1LLosvus (Harry) 
National Association of Audubon Societies 
Educational Leaflet, No. 52 
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Of the three hundred and fifty kinds of Woodpeckers which occur 
throughout the world, with the exception of Madagascar and the region 
of Australia, twenty-four species and thirty-two subspecies are found in 
North America, besides two species which are accidental. The genus 
Dryobates, to which the Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers belong, is much subdivided, 
and, for this reason, the geographical distribution of the species and subspecies com- 
prising it is a most interesting subject of study. One may travel from Panama and 
the Gulf of Mexico all through the wooded parts of North America, almost to the tree 
limit, and be sure of finding some form of the Hairy Woodpecker, while its smaller 
relative, the Downy, is as widely distributed within the boundaries of the temperate 
zone. Although the Hairy is the less common of the two, both are permanent 
residents and may be seen at all seasons of the year. 

Diagnostic points to remember about the Hairy and Downy 
Description Woodpeckers are: (1), that they differ in size but are almost 
identical in plumage; (2), that the outer tail-feathers of the Hairy 
are pure white, while those of the Downy are white, barred with black; (3), 
that the adult males have a bright scarlet nape-patch, which is lacking in the 
females, while immature birds of either sex have the crown more or less spotted 
with red or yellow; (4), that the difference in the size of the bill is an excellent 
field-mark; and (5), that the notes and even the “drumming” of the two may 
be distinguished with practice. 
The trained ear finds little difficulty in detecting the presence 
Notes of the unobtrusive Downy, as it works about frorn tree to tree, 
calling peek, or tap-tapping along the bark with expert bill. When 
it flies from place to place, the ordinary note is usually quickly reiterated. It 
is not only softer in quality, but also longer and steadier than the rattle of the 
Hairy, and is a fine example of an unbroken diminuendo. 

The “drumming” notes, or roll-calls, of all the Woodpeckers are note- 
worthy. In spring, the ear is greeted with these reverberating sounds, which 
tell that the season of courtship and mating is at hand. A dead limb furnishes 
the drum, and the powerful beak of the player, the stick, unless chance puts 
in the way of the performer a tin roof, lightning-rod, telegraph-pole, or 
some equally attractive metallic instrument, on any one of which the Flicker 
drums with apparent satisfaction. 

John Burroughs has recorded the instance of a Downy Wood- 

Hearing pecker which drummed in different keys, by tapping alternately 
in two places, an inch or so apart on the same branch. This exam- 

ple of the possible acuteness of the sense of hearing in the Woodpeckers is more 
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striking, but no less remarkable, than the quickness with which they detect 
the sounds, or vibrations, made by insects boring under the bark of trees; or, 
more mysterious yet, the way in which they discover colonies of dormant 
wood-gnawing ants. It is possible that the sense of touch as well as of hearing 
may aid in their search for grubs, but no observer seems as yet to have deter- 
mined the truth of this suggestion. 
Much has been written and pictured about the tools which the 
Tools Woodpeckers use in their beneficial routine of food-getting. Few 
other families of birds indeed have so many specialized structures. 

In the first place, the feet of Woodpeckers are different from those of most 
of our birds, in that the toes, which are four in number, are placed two in 
front and two behind, with the exception of the small group of three-toed 
Woodpeckers. Such feet serve to clamp the bird to the tree. 

Additional support is furnished by the stiff, sharply pointed tail-feathers, 
that act as a brace when the bird delivers heavy blows with its beak. Effective 
as this tool is for the work of hammer, wedge, drill and pick-axe, it could not 
obtain the deeply hidden grubs known as “borers,” from their tortuous, tun- 
neled grooves, without the aid of the long, slender, extensile tongue. In the 
case of the Hairy and Downy, as well as some others of the family, this re- 
markable tool is provided with barbs, converting it into a spear, which may be 
hurled one inch, two inches or even more, beyond the tip of the beak. The 
correlation between food and tongue in all Woodpeckers is most striking. 

While searching for food, both the Hairy and the Downy sound the bark by 
tapping lightly. The instant a grub is detected, however, they stop in their 
tracks and begin hammering in earnest. If the grub is directly under the spot 
chosen for drilling, and the bark is not too tough, a perforation straight in 
suffices to reach the prey. The operation of making the circular hole is rapid 
and strenuous, and the grub seldom has time to make its escape, especially 
in live trees, where it is often not far under the surface of the bark. 

There are trees, however, the bark of which is too hard and unyielding for 
this simple method of drilling, and in such instances the Hairy Woodpecker 
has been observed to attack the fortifications of the grub with surprising per- 
servance and, one might almost add, ingenuity, if such a term could be applied 
to a bird. Drilling first from one side and then from the other, in all directions, 
ripping off the bark in considerable pieces meanwhile, it soon reaches the tunnel 
of its prey. Should the tunnel be deep and crooked, the Woodpecker cannot 
catch the grub with its beak, but must run out the spearlike tongue and “har- 
poon”’ the “borer,” adroitly drawing it in when the strongly nipping mandibles 
close upon it. 

In the genus Dryobates, a sticky secretion about the tongue aids in the 
capture of smaller insects, while clumps of stiff hairs that cover the nostrils 
prevent dust or tiny chips from entering the air-passages. Some Woodpeckers 
drill more than others, and among these are the Hairy and Downy. 
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Notall of the hammering and drilling,/however, is done to secure 
wt and food. In some dead branch, stub, or dying part of a living tree, 

es where the wood is sufficiently decayed to make excavation easy, 
the Woodpecker begins nesting operations, seldom choosing a natural cavity, 
preferring to drill a fresh hole from start to finish. To quote John Burroughs: 
“The bird goes in horizontally for a few inches, making a hole perfectly 
round and smooth and adapted to his size, then turns downward, gradually 
enlarging the hole, as he proceeds, to the depth of ten, fifteen, twenty inches, 
according to the softness of the tree and the urgency of the mother bird to 
deposit her eggs. While excavating, male and female work alternately. After 
one has been engaged fifteen or twenty minutes, drilling and carrying out 
chips, it ascends to an upper limb, utters a loud call or two; when its mate soon 
appears, and, alighting near it on the branch, the pair chatter and caress a 
moment, then the fresh one enters the cavity and the other flies away.” A 
layer of fine chips is left on the bottom of this skilfully fashioned nest, upon 
which usually four to six glossy white eggs are laid. 

May is the month when the Downy and Hairy generally nest; but 
April, June, or even July sometimes finds an early or late pair rearing their 
young. In the North, only one brood is raised during a season; but it is not 
uncommon in the South for one brood to be raised in May and a second in 
August. 

Both parents take turns incubating the eggs. Just how they find their way 
about the dark, smoothly polished nest-hole, to feed the naked young in proper 
order and to keep them clean, must be guessed at. It is known that they 
pump pre-digested food into the little ones’ stomachs by the process of regur- 
gitation. As the nestlings grow old enough to leave the nest, they climb up to 
the edge of the hole, whence first one and then another greedy bill pops out 
to greet the returning parent. 

Scientific investigation, shows that 74 per cent of the Downy’s 
Food food and 68 per cent of the Hairy’s is made up of insects. Chief 
among these are the highly injurious wood-borers, gipsy-moth 
pup, and many kinds of hairy caterpillars. While the Downy relishes the 
destructive codling-moth and pine weevil, the Hairy is a foe to the huge 
Cecropia moth. Both Woodpeckers eat bark beetles, ants and plant-lice, but 
the Hairy relishes the beetles most, while the Downy eats a larger number of 
the dangerous ants and aphides. In localities where grasshoppers become a 
pest, both the Downy and Hairy will devour the eggs and adults. An excep- 
tionally beneficial practice is their habit of ridding a tree thoroughly of insect 
pests before leaving it. 

The vegetable matter preferred by these Woodpeckers comes mostly from 
swampy thickets and uncultivated shrubs. A few wild berries and seeds, 
occasionally beechnuts, a gall, or in the spring a few flower buds or petals, 
make up this part of their diet. A frozen apple in winter, or a wormy one in 
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the fall, may furnish the Downy with a toothsome bit; but it is the worm 
and not the ripe apple which he is after. 

When food is scarce in the winter, both the Hairy and Downy are glad of a 
piece of suet, and the Hairy will not disdain a few ears of corn. These indus- 
trious guardians of the trees are sometimes called the Big and Little Sap- 
sucker, but they do not deserve the name. The amount of sap they take is so 
small as to be hardly worth mentioning. It is true that in eating the seeds of 
the poison ivy and poison sumac, they, in common with many other birds, 
distribute these objectionable plants. They may also get a trifle of the inner 
bark of the tree, when drilling for borers. The experts now engaged in study- 
ing the spread of the dreaded chestnut disease fungus have a suspicion that 
birds which find their food on the bark of trees may unwittingly spread this 
contagion by means of the adhesion of the fungus to their bills and feet. If 
this should prove to be so, it would furnish a striking instance of the 
unfortunate results of man’s interference with nature. By introducing foreign 
species of the chestnut, which in this country, rapidly succumb to and spread 
the noxious fungus with which they may be infected, man has upset the balance 
of nature to such an extent that even the most beneficial birds may work some 
harm by spreading the contagion, at the same time that they are ridding the 
trees of deadly insect pests. 

It is difficult to see how many species of trees could thrive, or even survive, 
without the unremitting care of the Woodpeckers. Alexander Wilson spoke 
of the entire genus of Hairy and Downy Woodpeckers as “birds which Prov- 
idence seems to have formed for the protection of our fruit and forest trees.” 
He had the good judgment to see that the bounty laws enacted in his time 
for the destruction of these beneficial birds were the result of wholly misguided 
public sentiment. His admonition, “Examine better into the operations of 
nature, and many of our mistaken opinions and groundless prejudices will be 
abandoned for more just, enlarged, and humane modes of thinking,” sounds 
like a prophecy which in this day and generation is being fulfilled. 
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Robin Protection 


The Robin is now on the list of pro- 
tected birds in the state of Virginia. On 
March 1, 1912, Governor William Hodges 
Mann signed a bill which had just passed 
the Legislature, making it a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine of $s, to kill a Robin 
under any circumstances in the state of 
Virginia. Heretofore, this bird has been 
one of those species which it has been 
legal to shoot for game. 

This recent action was brought about 
as a result of a campaign which this 
Association has waged in the state over a 
period of nearly two years, in which it 
has had the assistance and co-operation 
of the State Audubon Society under the 
leadership of Mrs. E. H. Harris, President. 

The enactment of this measure has been 
a very live subject in Virginia during the 
past winter, and no less than 10,000 
school children responded to our appeal 
for petitions to the Legislature, asking 
that body to enact the law. In fact, this 
petition was presented to the Virginia 
Senate by a battalion of children from 
the schools of Richmond. 

That the agitation of the subject by 
the Audubon workers has been exceed- 
ingly effective was evidenced by the fact 
that the bill passed both branches of the 
Legislature by a very large majority, and it 
is to be hoped that this law will never be re- 
pealed or receive any harmful amendments. 

Much credit is due to Miss Katharine 


H. Stuart, of Alexandria, who, as field 
agent of this Association and school sec- 
retary of the Virginia State Audubon 
Society, has labored with untiring energy 
to secure the desired result.—T. G. P. 


Birds and the Recent Snowstorm 


The past winter has been an unusually 
severe one on the wild bird life of the 
northern United States, because of the 
protracted period of snow and sleet which, 
to alarge extent, covered their natural food. 

The public press has contained many 
accounts of the suffering of birds in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

Near Penn Yan, New York, where the 
ice on the lake long remained frozen, 
large numbers of Canvasback Ducks 
became so weak that they either starved 
or in a weakened condition were attacked 
and eaten alive by Crows and Gulls. At 
Fairport, large flocks of Pheasants came 
to the barnyards and fed with the do- 
mestic fowls. 

In, Virginia, Meadowlarks and Bob- 
whites are reported to have sustained 
much loss, whole covies of the latter 
having been frozen, in many communities. 

In Pennsylvania, Dr. Joseph Kalbfus, 
Secretary of the State Game Commission, 
reports the death, by weather, of thou- 
sands of Wild Ducks and other water- 
fowl on the lower reaches of the Delaware. 

Bob-whites and Prairie Chickens suf- 
fered so severely in Iowa that the Waterloo 
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(Iowa) Courier calls aloud for a law to 
prohibit all killing of these birds for a 
period of years, in order to perpetuate 
the species. Another paper declares that 
seventy-five per cent of these birds have 
been killed by the severe weather. 

p A Wisconsin paper, dated January 31, 
1912, said: “There is plenty of evidence 
that thousands of Partridges, Grouse 
and Prairie Chickens froze to death, or 
fell an easy prey to wildcats, weasels and 
mink.” A New Jersey writer for the New 
York Evening World of February 6, 
1912, reports: “Rabbits, Pheasants, 
Grouse, Quail and Hungarian Partridges 
are dying from hunger in Northern New 
Jersey, because of a coating of ice under- 
neath the snow, through which they can- 
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not dig holes for food. Since the fall of 
snow, Saturday night and Sunday morn- 
ing, the hungry birds have become tame. 
In Morris county, yesterday, more than 
one farmer fed game along with his barn- 
yard fowl. Wilbur Collud, of Pine Brook, 
went to his barn at milking-time, yes- 
terday, and found twenty Quail half- 
frozen under a cedar bush. They were so 
weak from lack of food that they could 
not fly, and Collud captured all. Half- 
starved rabbits, many almost as tame as 
house cats, are hiding under barns and 
houses. Their burrows are frozen up. Ail 
the coves and marshes along Great South 
Bay are frozen, and Wild Ducks, which 
gather there in great numbers at this 
season, are starving. Gunners, yesterday, 
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went out on a schooner loaded with bird 
food. This was scattered about and was 
greedily consumed by the birds. The 
strange relief expedition found many 
Ducks that had perished.” 

From Massachusetts came many alarm- 
ing reports. A dispatch from Martha’s 
Vineyard said: “Whole fiocks of game- 
birds are dying of starvation about the 
island. The cold wave, the coldest experi- 
enced here in years, by freezing over the 
feeding-grounds of the birds for such an 
extended period, has deprived them of 
food. The harbor of Edgartown is covered 
with three feet of solid ice, and hundreds 
of birds are dying there every day. It is 
possible to walk in among a flock of Wild 
Black Ducks on the ice without disturbing 
them in the least, an almost unheard of 
proceeding.” 

A message from Kansas states: ‘“Far- 
mers say that Quail will be scarce this 
year. They report that thousands of 
Quail froze during the recent storm, and 
that hundreds of dead birds may be found 
scattered over fields. They died from 
starvation, being unable to reach food 
covered by the snow. Traveling men who 
have made trips into the Wichita territory 
since the storm say that a farmer throwing 
grain to Quail on his farm, as well as to his 
poultry, was not an uncommon sight.” 

In the Charleston (S. C.) News and 
Courier for January 19, appeared the 
following news item from Florence, South 
Carolina: “As a result of the big snow- 
storm and freeze, the birds had a tough 
time. Doves that were not frozen to 
death outright were slaughtered by pot- 
hunters, for they were to be found huddled 
around corn-shocks, fodder-stacks, and 
unused buildings in the fields, endeavoring 
to keep from freezing, and hunting food.” 

When, on the afternoon of January 12, 
it became apparent that there must exist 
much suffering among the birds because 
of the lack of food, telegrams were sent 
from this office to many Audubon workers 
throughout the territory, from Virginia 
on the south to Illinois on the west, asking 
them to call upon the public to feed the 
birds. An article bearing on the subject 
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was also mailed to one hundred and twenty 
daily newspapers throughout the danger 
zone. 

The response by the general public was 
instant, and in many cases most effective, 
and the Audubon workers took hold of 
the matter with zeal. As a single example, 
we may mention that Mr. M. D. Hart, 
Treasurer of the Virginia State Audubon 
Society, secured permission from the 
authorities of the railroads running into 
Richmond to haul grain, free of charge, 
and to have their section hands distribute 
it along the railroad tracks. Within 
forty-eight hours, over two hundred 
bushels of food was distributed in this 
way from Richmond. The Game Com- 
missioners of several states instructed the 
Wardens to systematically feed the birds. 

January 17, the New York Evening 
Mail published a cartoon, which we here 
reproduce, entitled “Charity to Outdoor 
Poor.” Other newspapers printed cartoons 
of a similar character, and the editors 
have told us that these were inspired by 
the call issued by the Audubon Societies. 
—T. G. P. 


Bird Famine Relief Work 


In connection with the present wide- 
spread interest in the feeding of wild birds, 
the following letter from Mr. H. W. Hen- 
shaw, Chief of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, United States Department of 
Agriculture, will, we feel sure, be of interest 
to the readers of Brrp-Lore: 

“Every few years we have a winter, with 
longer or shorter periods of unusually 
severe weather, like that of the first six 
weeks of 1912, when birds perish in large 
numbers unless succor be given them. At 
such times sporadic attempts are made to 
counteract the disastrous climatic con- 
dition by furnishing food to the starving 
birds,—starving because snow and ice 
have covered their natural food-supply. 
These efforts are mainly directed toward 
the preservation of Quail, though many 
dwellers in suburban or rural precincts 
scatter seeds of various kinds, chopped 
nuts, fruits, and table scraps, and fasten 
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pieces of suet or bacon or meat bones to 
the branches of trees, to satisfy the needs 
of the smaller birds of the neighborhood. 
It is probable that the individuals con- 
cerned in feeding non-game birds out- 
number those actively distributing food 
for Quail, but Quail feeding is conducted 
on a larger scale and by more systematic 
methods. Thus, during the prevalence 
of the arctic weather of the present winter, 
in addition to the many farmers who 
scattered grain in various places about 
their farms, game associations, game 
wardens, rural free-delivery carriers, and 
other officials, more or less systematically 
placed Quail food in suitable places. In 
the District of Columbia, the mounted 
police, under the order and at the expense 
of -the police department, maintained 
regular feeding-stations for Quail and 
other birds. The state game commissioner 
of Missouri instructed his deputies to 
feed the Quail while the severe weather 
lasted, and the expense was charged 


against the game-protection fund. In 
Michigan, here and there, rural-delivery 


carriers scattered grain along their mail- 
routes. In a few other states similar 
methods were practised, but, in most, the 
work was left to the individual unorgan- 
ized action of farmers and sportsmen. 
“Although more or less feeding of Quail 
was done in every state where conditions 
called for it, and although the middle 
states were particularly active in the 
matter, yet, without doubt, millions of 
Quail, to say nothing of other birds, per- 
ished. So extensive was the territory in- 
vaded by the Ice King that the localities 
where birds were fed constituted but a 
few pin-points in a vast territory, in the 
rest of which our feathered friends were 
left to shift for themselves. It is thus 
apparent that more perfectly organized 
efforts to save our birds are needed, and 
I heartily concur in the suggestion con- 
tained in a recent letter to me from Mr. 
T. Gilbert Pearson that a central com- 
mittee, to provide for the winter feeding 
of birds, should be organized to codrdinate 
the very scattered and disconnected 
activities that now prevail. I believe, 
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further, in the wisdom of a suggestion 
made by the American Field that a part 
of the game-protection funds raised by 
the states through receipts from hunting 
licenses and penalties might well be applied 
to the preservation of birds during severe 
weather, instead of being devoted as now 
solely to enforcing laws and restocking 
covers. It is a wiser, as well as a thore 
humane policy to prevent the extermi- 
nation of our birds, rather than to re- 
stock the covers depleted by starvation. 

“Besides the obvious advantages of a 
more thorough covering of the famine 
territory, which would result from super- 
vision by a central committee, such a 
committee would enable the work to be 
undertaken at an earlier date, and would 
thus save thousands of birds whose 
deaths are in too many instances the first 
cause of directing attention to the need 
of succor. The New Jersey wardens fed 
four or five thousand Quail immediately 
after a heavy fall of snow on December 5s, 
1911, but in nearly all states no measures 
of the kind were taken until January, 
1912. 

“It appears to me that the work could 
be more effectively done by the formation 
of two committees,—one by the Audubon 
Societies for the feeding of non-game 
birds, and the other by the Sportsmen’s 
Associations and state game-warden de- 
partments for the feeding of game birds. 
I may add, in conclusion, that the Bi- 
ological Survey of the Department of 
Agriculture will be glad to codperate 
with such committees so far as lies in its 
power.”—T. G. P. 


Feeding Birds 


On the grounds of the Washington 
Biologists’ Field Club, near Washington, 
D. C., Dr. A. K. Fisher has long made a 
point of feeding wild birds which frequent 
the premises in winter. The accompany- 
ing photograph shows a Downy Wood- 
pecker eating the meat from a cocoanut. 
This unique plan of furnishing a supply of 
excellent bird food might well be copied 
by others. 


In writing us of his experiences, Dr. 
Fisher says: 

“Quail, Ducks, Tree Sparrows, Song 
Sparrows and Cardinals are fed on cracked 
wheat, rolled oats, and finely chopped suet. 
The Crested Titmice, Chickadees, Juncoes, 
and Downy Woodpeckers, feed regularly 
on suet placed in the cocoanut shells. I 
also feed the birds on the ground with a 


DOWNY WOODPECKER FEEDING ON A 
COCOANUT 
Photographed by H. S. Barker 


mixture of chopped suet, hemp seed and 
rolled oats. 

“T first got the idea of feeding birds dur- 
ing winter about forty years ago from one 
of my old friends at Lake George, who used 
up at least twenty-five pounds of fat pork 
and suet each winter in feeding the Chick- 
adees, Nuthatches and Woodpeckers. 
These birds became so tame as to alight 
on the heads and shoulders of the chil- 
dren standing near the feeding-stations. 
If the habit of putting out animal food 
for birds should become universal, I 
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believe that the Woodpeckers would 
materially increase in number, as these 
specialized birds must have difficulty in 
securing an adequate amount of insect 
food.”"—T. G. P. 


White Egret Protection 


An unpaid agent of this Association 
has been camping in South Florida, and 
writes us, under date of February 27, 1912, 
that he has found a large colony of Amer- 
ican Egrets, which he estimates at 600 
birds, which are roosting with several 
thousand Ibises. The spot they occupy 
is near the place which a little later will 
be their breeding-grounds. In fact, he 
states, the White Ibis are already begin- 
ning to make their nests. 

The following is a quotation from his 
letter: 

“T spent two days and nights camped 
here, and made three counts of the Egrets 
as they came in to roost or left in the 
morning. The first time I saw 522, the 
next 534, and the last evening counted 541. 

“This is the scene where we shortly 
found that the plumers were shooting 
them, and the last night, as I was count- 
ing, shooting commenced on the other 
side of the Cypress, at least a mile from 
camp, and we counted 123 shots. Evi- 
dently four men with shotguns were 
shooting them at their roost, which is 
two miles from where they will nest. 

“It is getting too dark to cross the Big 
Cypress at night, so, early in the morning 
the guide and I crossed. I carried my 
camera, for I wanted to get some pictures, 
to show you just what is going on. 

“The alligators and wildcats had eaten 
most of the bodies, but I counted 41, and 
there must have been twice that number 
killed. I found three with the plumes still 
on, that evidently were lost in the dark- 
ness, and one was lodged in a tree, as 
shown in the picture. 

“‘We waded over a mile, waist deep, to 
find the camp of the hunters, and found 
it just deserted, the fire still burning, and 
showing that four men had just departed 
on horseback. 
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“T trust you can prevail on some of the 
patrons and humane people to put a stop 
to this. It can be done easily with a 
little money, and, as there must be 600 
birds that will begin nesting in two weeks, 
if unprotected there will not be a single 
bird left. 

“T can get a man to watch it—a good 
man who lives in the woods and knows all 
the plume-hunters, and who will put a 
stop to it if you can raise enough money 
to engage him. We can get him deputized 
here also, and he will then tell all the 
hunters he is a warden to guard the Big 
Cypress until the birds leave. He will 
also guard the ——————— Rookery and 
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the Rookery [names purposely 
omitted.—Eb.]. 

“He would require a team to have his 
supplies sent in, and would be under pretty 
heavy expenses; but this could be covered 
by a cost of $100 a month, and he will 
take the job for four months; one-half of 
this amount would go for his expenses.” 

The last two Rookeries mentioned above 
contain in the neighborhood of 200 Egrets. 
These are some of the largest colonies of 
which we have been able to get positive 
information of late, and it appears that 
it is practical to undertake to guard them. 
We know of a few colonies in South Florida 
which we do not deem it advisable to 


AMERICAN EGRET! KILLED’ BY PLUME HUNTERS IN SOUTH FLORIDA LATE IN 
FEBRUARY, 1912, AND OVERLOOKED IN THE DARKNESS 


Photographed_just as it was found hanging in a tree where it had lodged in falling 
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undertake to try to protect, for the reason 
that they are in such isolated, unhealthy 
situations that it is impossible to get men, 
for any ordinary sum, to risk their health 
or lives by taking up a station in those 
desolate regions. 

We are exceedingly anxious at once to 
send agents into other regions, to locate 
new colonies of these fast-disappearing 
birds. The very splendid success which 
attended our efforts in this direction last 
year, has encouraged our Board of Direc- 
tors to call upon the public to assist in 
this most humane undertaking. 

We need a fund of not less than $5,000 
annually, for the next few years, to use 
in seeking out and guarding colonies of 
these birds, and also in pushing legislative 
activity looking to the restriction of the 
selling of the feathers of these birds in 
those states which still permit this traffic 
We earnestly urge every reader of 
this article who feels that it is a cause 
worthy of support to make some con- 
tribution to the work; and, to be effec- 
tive, our work of guarding colonies must 
begin at once. 

Contributions of any amount will be 
gratefully accepted, and acknowledgement 
of the same will be made in Brrp-Lore. 


Subscriptions to the Egret Protection 
Work for 1912 


Reported in last issue 

Mrs. Herbert Beech 
Miss Helen Willard 
Dr. A. Helena Goodwin 
Mr. J. W. Johnston 
Miss Heloise Meyer 
Mr. Samuel Thorne 
Mr. Donald R. Dickey 
Miss Edith L. Stafford 
Mr. Earle F. Stafford 
Mr. Robert T. Moore 
Mr. Henry D. Moore 
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New Members 
January 1 to March 1, 1912. 


Patron, 
Miss Heloise Meyer 


Life Members. 


Mr. Charles H. Rogers 
Mr. Reinhold Haehnle 
Mrs. W. H. Bliss 

Mrs. Amanda M. Spalding 


Sustaining Members. | 


Ackley, Miss Adeline E. 
Ackerley, Mr. O. B. 
Anderson, Mr. J. C. 
Audubon Society of Vermont 
Ault, Mr. L. A. 

Ayer, Mrs. Edward 
Barbour, Mrs. E. T. 
Barbour, Miss I. T. 
Bass, Mrs. Perkins 
Bayne, Mr. S. G. 
Bemish, Mrs. William H. 
Benjamin, Mrs. A. Bedell 
Biglow, Mrs. L. H. 
Birdlovers’ Club of Brooklyn 
Blakiston, Miss Emma 
Bliss, Miss Kate G. 
Brooks, Mr. Walter D. 
Brown, Mr. Davenport 
Brown, Mrs. Frances F. 
Burke, Mr. John G. 
Burt, Miss. M. T. 
Burton, Mr. Robert M. 
Cady, Mr. William H. 
Carhartt, Mr. Hamilton 
Case, Mrs. Brinston 
Chapman, Mrs. J. J. 
Cheney, Mrs, B. P. 
Cheney, Mrs. C. G. 
Clark, Mr. George H. 
Clark, Mrs. Le Vert 
Coe, Miss Ella S. 
Colby, Mrs. F. C. 
Comstock, Miss B. L. 
Congdon, Mrs. H. L. 
Corlies, Mrs. C. A. 
Covell, Mr. H. H. 
Cram, Miss Lily C. 
Crane, Miss Ellen J. 
Crans, Miss Laura C. 
Crosby, Mr. G. N. 
Crouse, Mr. J. Robert 
Day, Miss Sarah J. 
Dawes, Miss Emily M. 
Dimock, Mr. Ira 

Ellis, Mrs. A. V. H. 
Erbsloh, Mr. M. 
Fearhake, Mrs. E. R. 
Flagg, Mrs. S. G., Jr. 
Ford, Miss S. D. 
Foulke, Mr. W. B. 
Garitt, Miss E. W. 
George, Mr. Edwin S. 
Gibson, Mrs. J. H. 
Goddard, Mr. G. A. 
Goff, Mrs. F. H. 

Goler, Mrs. Frank H. 
Goodrich, Mrs. J. S. 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Griesheimer, Mr. L. 
Griffith, Mrs. B. 

Griffith, Miss Margarette 
Haass, Mrs. L. H. 
Harmer, Mr. Thomas H. 
Hart, Miss Mary T. 
Henkel, Mr. and Mrs. A. P. 
Higgins, Mr. James L. 
Hill, Mrs. G. C. 

Hillard, Mr. H. R. 
Hoadley, Mr. Frank E. 
Hopedale Grammar School 
Hopedale Park Commission 
Isham, Mr. C. B. 

Jacobs, J. Warren 

Jewett, Mr. E. H. 

Jewett, Mr. H. M. 

Kelly, Mr. William 
Kemeys, Mr. Walter S. 
King, Mr. W. H. 

King’s Daughters, Resolute Circle 
Knowlton, Mrs. M. D. 
Lawrence, Mrs. Samuel 
Leeds, Mr. John G. 
Leland, Mr. Wilfred C. 
Lewis, Mrs. J. Frederick, 
Loring, Mr. J. A. 
Lounsbury, Mr. Charles H. 
Mallory, Mrs. Jane M. 
Manvel, Mrs. H. R. 
Martin, Mrs. Emma H. 
Mather, Miss K. L. 
Matz, Mrs. Rudolph 
Mathews, Mrs. J. R 
Miller, Mr. Carl 

Miller, Miss Pauline 
Miller, Mr. and Mrs. C. T. 
Mulford, Mr. O. J. 
Mulligan, Mrs. E. W. 
Murphy, Mr. William H. 
Newman, Mr. G. H. 
Norton, Miss M. F. 

Page, Mrs. H. W. 

Parker, Mrs. W. R. 
Parmelee, Mr. R. M. 
Patterson, Mr. T. H. H. 
Peet, Mrs. W. C. 

Perin, Mrs. Frank L. 
Perkins, Mrs. Gilman H. 
Pope, Mr. Willard 

Potts, Mrs. F. M 

Post, Mr. Sylvester 
Pratt, Mr. J. M. 

Pyne, Mrs. Moses T. 
Robbins, Mrs. Herbert D. 
Rosengarten, Mrs. F. H. 
Rosenthal, Mr. J. W. 
Russell, Mrs. E. L. 
Russell, Mrs. G. W. 
Russell, Mr. James T., Jr. 
Scheller, Miss M. 

Scott, Mr. Donald 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS, continued 


Scully, Mr. Henry R. 
Seward, Mr. W. R. 
Shoemaker, Mrs. H. P. 
Sill, Miss Annie M. 

Slade, Miss. E. A. 
Smythe, Mrs. Hugh 
Sommerville, Mr. Robert 
Stearns, Mr. George H. 
Strong, Mr. Theron G. 
Swope, Dr. Eugene 
Tallmadge, Mr. Spencer 
Thomas, Mrs. George C. 
Thomas, Miss Georgine H. 
Thomas, Miss Grace I. 
Trowbridge, Mr. William B. 
Van Antwerp, Rev. Francis 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. John 
Van Dyke, Mr. Henry 
Van Huyck, Mr. F. M. 
Virginia Audubon Society 
Walker, Miss Lydia M. 
Walser, Mr. C. 

Weaver, Mr. Walter B. 
Warner, Mrs. Lucien C. 
Waterhouse, Mrs. A. W. 
Wetherill, Mr. W. H. 
Wheelock, Mr. William E. 
White, Miss Caroline E. 
Willis, Mrs. Sarah L. 
Wiman, Mr. W. Dwight 
Woman’s Club, Seymour, Conn. 
Wooster, Mrs. Eg. C. 


New Contributors 


“A Friend” 
Anonymous 
Barber, Mr. W. V. 
Bostwick, Mrs. George W. 
Brown, Mrs. Fanny 
Burke, Mrs. Adelaide 
Calkins, Mrs. Wolcott 
Clark, Mrs. R. M. 
Drexel, er Lucy W. 
regory, Mrs. A. K. 
Grace Church School 
Hamlin, Mrs. T. O. 
Loomis, Miss M. E. 
Matteson, Mrs. A. R. B. 
Melcher, Miss Mary E. 
Morgan, Mrs. Junius 
Noeth, Mr. G. E. 
Perkins, — Mary R. 
Phillips, M Ts. : Mr. M. B. 
Platt, Mrs. O. H 
Smith, Mrs. Charlotte C. 
Stafford, Miss Edith L. 
Stafford, Mr. Earle F. 
Sweetser, Mrs. F. E. 
Talbot, Miss Mary 
Tracy, "Mr. C. 
Wood, Mrs. Willis D. 
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A Tribute to the Late Mrs. Henry T. Grant 


The Audubon Society of Rhode Island 
has recently suffered a severe loss in the 
death of Mrs. Henry T. Grant, who 
organized the society in October, 1897, 
and for nine years was its efficient and 
devoted Secretary. Possessed of good judg- 
ment, great patience and unbounded 
enthusiasm, together with a quick-seeing 
eye and a musical ear, she came well 
equipped to the study of birds. 

Nominally she held but the one office, but 
those who worked with her from the be- 
ginning knew she was always the guiding, 
compelling force that helped to override 
all difficulties and to carry the Society 
over many discouragements by sheer force 
of her enthusiasm. 

She saw clearly from the beginning the 
need of good laws and the wisdom and 
advisability of a campaign for education 
to awaken public sentiment and insure 
their enforcement. 

After failing health and strength com- 
pelled her to resign from the secretary- 
ship, her interest never flagged and her 
counsel was always sought on matters of 
importance to the Society —Mnrs. J. N. 
Bowne. 


Miscellaneous Notes 


As the domestic cat is one of the most 
destructive agencies to our wild-bird life, 
it is encouraging to know that the Amer- 
ican Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals is constantly on the lookout 
to destroy vicious and worthless cats. 

In reply to our request of President 
Wagstaff for a statement as to the number 
destroyed during the past two years, we 
learned that in 1910 the Society put to 
death 257,403, and during the year ro11 
303,949. 


Dr. EvcGene Swope of Cincinnati, a 
recently appointed field agent of this Asso- 
ciation, has arranged a long series of lec- 
turesin Ohio schools for the spring. During 
February, his school audiences numbered 
200 adults and about 1,500 children. 

He is also engaged in organizing Junior 
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Audubon Classes in the schools, and we may 
expect to hear good reports of his efforts. 

Miss Katharine H. Stuart, field agent 
for Virginia, while in Richmond in the 
interests of the two Audubon bills pending 
in the legislature, found time to give bird 
talks to 9,713 children assembled in the 
various schools. 


A srtt for the establishment of a State 
Game Commission, supported by resident 
and non-resident hunters’ license fees, was 
introduced some weeks ago in the Virginia 
legislature by the request of the State 
Audubon Society. Mr. J. C. Wise and 
Mr. M. D. Hart of the Audubon Legis- 
lative Committee have been devoting 
much time and energy to the passage of 
the measure. 

As we go to press we learn that the bill 
has been favorably reported, and that it 
will probably shortly come to a vote in 
the lower house. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the 
benefit which would accrue by the passage 
of this bill. 


Tue subject of placing the protection 
of migratory birds under federal control 
is again a live issue. Several bills looking 
to this end have been introduced during 
the present session of Congress. 

On March 6, a large delegation of men 
interested in bird and game protection 
from all over the country, assembled in 
Washington and was given a hearing on 
the McLean Bill before the Senate 
Committee on Forest Reserves and 
Protection of Game. 

The same day the Committee on Agri- 
culture gave a hearing on a similar biil 
introduced by Congressman Weeks. It 
was a striking fact that every one present 
favored the proposition under consider- 
ation, for it has been rare in our experience 
to attend a legislative hearing where no 
opposition developed. 

At this writing, the Committees have 
not yet taken action, but if they do not 
report the bills favorably it will probably 
be because of the question existing in the 
minds of some of the members as to 
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whether such a bill would be consti- 


tutional. 


On March 2, the National Association 
received a check from $284.50 from the 
legacy of Ephraim B. Repp, deceased. 

Mr. Repp was a carpenter, and had 
lived in Washington, D. C., for the past 
thirty-five years. He had always been 
greatly interested in bird protection, and 
encouraged many people to become 
members of the Audubon Society. That 
he desired to see the good work carried 
forward is shown by his making provision 
that a portion of his estate should go toward 
the support of the Audubon movement. 


Tue first arrest for violation of the new 
Audubon Law in New Jersey, which pro- 
hibits the sale of aigrettes, was made on 
March 1, when Game Warden H. M. Love- 
less arrested Isaac Goldberg, head of the 
firm which Goldberg de- 
partment store in Trenton, and the same 
day he arrested a woman who operates 
a millinery store in Trenton. 

Both defendants charged with 
selling and offering for sale Heron ai- 
grettes. The woman pleaded guilty on six 
counts, and paid a fine of $160. Goldberg 
paid a fine of $300, under protest, and 
the case will be carried to the higher courts. 

This should be a warning to other mil- 
liners in New Jersey, for Mr. Ernest Napier, 
the State Game Commissioner, does not 
intend to permit this law to be violated 
with impunity. 
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Five additional National Bird Reser- 
vations have recently been created by 
executive order. Mr. Frank Bond, of 
Washington, one of the members of our 
Advisory Board, who prepared and sub- 
mitted the necessary papers for President 
Taft’s signature, reports that these new 
reservations will add much to the territory 
already set aside by the Government for 
the protection, at all times, of wild birds, 
their nests, and eggs. 

Three of these were created on January 
11. Two of them, Forrester Island and 
Harvey Islands Reservations, are situated 
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on the coast of Alaska; the third, Niobrara 
Reservation, containing about twenty- 
three square miles of land, is located in 
Northern Nebraska. On February 21, 
Green Bay Reservation, regularly known as 
Hogg Island and situated in Lake Michigan 
off the coast of Wisconsin, was established. 


Dvurinc the heavy fall of snow in-Jan- 
uary, the Robins came in great numbers 
to the town of Pittsboro, N. C., and fed 
on the berries of the cedar trees. 

In order that the birds might be killed 
without restriction, the Board of Aldermen 
suspended the Ordinance against the firing 
of guns in the town, and permitted the 
inhabitants to kill the Robins. 

Hon. Bennet Nooe, the Mayor, not 
approving of this action, resigned. In a 
letter to us he says: 

“T was out of town for a few days, during 
which we had some unusually bad, snowy 
weather, and the birds, not being able to 
get food on the ground, had to go to the 
cedar and other berry trees for food and, 
as it happened, there were a lot of trees 
in the town which they fed from. About 
ali of the male population promptly got 
guns and went for them. 

“Hearing of this, on my return, I went 
to the Aldermen, all of whom were guilty, 
and told them that they and all others who 
were guilty would have to be fined; three 
out of five submitted and paid up, but they 
insisted that the ordinance be changed to 
read exactly as it is written here, with the 
exception that all could shoot Robins in 
the town until the first of March; where- 
upon I resigned, as was stated. 

“It is estimated that about four thou- 
sand Robins were killed during the few 
days that the birds were here. This of 
course, does not include the county, but 
just in and around the town.” 


In the report of a trip to the coast of 
Virginia by Mr. H. H. Cleaves, published 
in the November-December Brrp-Lore, 
the dates given should have been June in- 
stead of July. The pictures which accom- 
panied the article were taken on Wrack 
Island. 


Books by Frank M. Chapman 


“No writer on American birds is more thoroughly at home in his subject than 
Mr. Chapman.”—The Dial. 


Camps and Cruises 
of an Ornithologist 


The record of Mr. Chapman’s experiences during the eight years in 
which he was gathering material for the now-famous “habitat groups’’ 
of birds at the American Museum of Natural History. With 250 pho- 
tographs from nature by the author. 


“It is hardly possible to exaggerate the attraction which this volume of adventure 
and travel, by an ornithologist superbly equipped for his work, must have for the 
bird-lover.’’— Philadelphia Press. 


Svo. Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges. In a box, $3.00 net. 


Bird - Life 


A guide to the study of our common birds. With 75 full-page 
colored plates and numerous text-drawings by Ernest Thompson- 
Seton. Containing an Appendix, especially designed for teachers. 


The opening chapters of this book briefly define the bird, its place in nature, and 
its relation to man, and outline the leading facts in its life-history. The concluding 
chapters present portraits, names and addresses of upward of one-hundred familiar 
eastern North American birds. 

“*No more valuable or beautiful book upon birds can be desired.”—Phile. Ledger. 


12zmo. Cloth, $2.00 net 


Bird Studies with a Camera 


A fascinating account of the habits of some of our common birds, 
with descriptions of the largest bird colonies existing in eastern North 
America. The author’s phenomenal success in photographing birds 
in Nature not only lends to the illustrations the charm of realism, but 
makes the book a record of surpassing achievements with the camera. 

12mo. Cloth, $1.75 


The Warblers of North America 


Full biographies of our “‘most beautiful, most abundant, and least- 
known birds.’’ In describing these ‘‘dainty, fascinating sprites of the 
tree-tops’’ Mr. Chapman has here drawn on his own great wealth of 
material and has had the codperation of many other ornithologists. 
Illustrated with colored plates of every species, by Fuertes and 
Horsfall, and by photographs of nests and eggs. 

“Bids fair to remain an authority for a long time.”—The Nation. 


Imperial 8vo. Cloth, $3.00 net 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
29-35 W. 32d St., New York City 
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New, Revised Edition of the 


HANDBOOK.-OF BIRDS 


of Eastern North America 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


Curator of Birds, American Museum of Natural History 


With Plates in Colors and Black and White, by LOUIS 
AGASSIZ FUERTES, and Text Illustrations by 
TAPPAN ADNEY and ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 


The text of the preceding edition has been thoroughly 
revised and much of it rewritten. - The nomenclature and 
ranges of the latest edition of the “‘Check-List” of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union have been -adopted. 
Migration records from Oberlin, Ohio, Glen Ellyn, I., 
and Southeastern Minnesota, numerous nesting dates for 
every species, and many biographical references. have 
been added; the descriptions of plumage emended to 
represent the great increase in our knowledge of this 
branch of ornithology; and, in short, the work has been 
enlarged to the limit imposed by true handbook size and 
brought fully up-to-date. 


In addition to possessing all the features which made 
the old ‘‘ Handbook” at once popular and authoritative, 
the new ‘‘ Handbook” contains an Introduction of over 
roo pages on ‘How to Study*the Birds in “Nature,” 
which will be of the utmost value to all students of liv- 
ing birds. 

The subjects of distribution, migration, song, nesting, 
color, food, structure and habit, intelligence, and. allied 
problems are here treated in a manner designed to arouse 
interest and stimulate and direct original observation, 


A Biographical Appendix, giving the titles to all the 
leading works and_papers (including faunal lists) on the 
Birds of Eastern North Amefica; shows just what has 
been published on the birds of a given region, a matter 
of the first importance to the local student. 


561 Pages. Clothy $3.50 net. Flexible Morocco, $4.00 net 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 
29-35 West 32d Street, New York 
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